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MUMPER’S TEXT-BOOK 
IN PHYSICS 


$1.20 


Workable and sensible, writ- 


ten in aclear, easy style. While botany, 
elementary and simple, it is both 
scientific and truthful. It has lent proportion text-book study, 
been prepared by a teacher of ex- 
perience. 


1 907. "WEEKLY i $2. per Sate. 


HUNTER’S ELEMENTS 
OF BIOLOGY 


and human 
physiology, combining in excel- 
laboratory experiments, field work 
and work for oral recitation. 


ngle Copies, 6 Cents 


TANNER’S HIGH 
SCHOOL ALGEBRA 
$1.00 


A practical text-book, perfect- 
ly adapted to actual conditions in 
secondary schools, It meets every 
real need in the teaching of ele- 
mentary algebra and embodies the 
views of the best teachers. 


cal training. 


BLAISDELL’S COMPOSI- 
TION-RHETORIC 


(STEPS IN ENGLISH SERIES) 
$1.00 


Fresh and interesting in 
character, simple and suggestive, 


as they are encountered in practi- 


ROBBINS’S PLANE AND 
SOLID GEOMETRY 


and 
stimulating and inspiring. The mental 
principles of rhetoric are studied 


> simple funda- 
rather formally demon- 
strated, and the work comprehen- 
sively and suggestively outlined. 


GATEWAY SERIES OF 
ENGLISH TEXTS 


TWENTY-THREE VOLUMES 

Edited by Professor Van 
Dyke, of Princeton, this series 
presents the English texts re- 
quired for entrance to college in a 
form clear, interesting, and help 
ful in beginning the study of 
literature, 


NEW YORK 


Send for Illustrated Descriptive High School Catalogue 


Important Secondary Text-Books 


PUBLISHED BY 


American Book Company 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 


ological order brief summaries of 
the principal events in a manner 
clear-cut and vivid, and easy of 
reference. 


HISTORY OUTLINES 
FOR REVIEW 


Greek-Roman-English-American 
4 Vols. Each, 25 cents 


Booklets presenting in chron- 


HERRICK’S COURSE IN 
GENERAL ZOOLOGY 


Laboratory Exercises, 


comprehensive 
adapted to any modern sy stem ‘of 
and covering fully 


the entrance requirements of any 
college. 


animal study 


BENNER & SMYTH’S 
BEGINNER’S GREEK 
BOOK 


$1.25 


Will prepare students in sixty 
lessons for reading the Anabasis 
before the end of the first year. 
The grammar is limited to the 
forms and constructions needed 
by beginners. 


Spanish Texts comprise 105 
volumes. These include the ma- 
jority of the college entrance re- 
quirements, carefully edited and 
supplied with helpful notes and 
vocabularies. 


MODERN LANGUAGE 
TEXTS 


Our French, German, and 


HARKNESS’S NEW 


Nine Orations, 
Six Orations, 
Contains a scholarly and help- 
keeping with modern methods of requirements of the College En- 
teaching. Special attention is de- 
yoted to etymology and deriva- 
The illustrations are 
usually choice. 


tion. 


SOMERVILLE’S ELE- 
MENTARY ALGEBRA 


(Nearly Ready) 


A work which meets fully the 


trance Examination Board. The 
treatment of graphs is complete, 
and that of affected quadratic 
equations clear yet brief. 
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A GROUP OF NEW 
Supplementary Readers 


Aanrud’s Lisbeth Longfrock 


Translated from the Norwegian by Laura F. 
Poulsson. 


Lansing’s Child’s Book of Rhymes and 
Stories 


Favorite old nursery rhymes freshly illustrated. 


Jewett’s Good Health 
Jewett’s Town and City 


New treatments of personal hygiene and civic 
hygiene. Successfully used in hundreds of schools. 


Wilson’s Myths of the Red Children 


Traditions of the various Indian tribes, with 
explanatory notes and a supplement on handwork. 


Lansing’s Child’s Word Garden 


A primer designed to precede the Jones and other 
first readers. 


Richmond’s Second Reader 
A special feature is the group of Siegfried stories. 


Noyes and Guild’s Sunshine Primer 


Illustrated throughout in color. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London 
San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus 


| | 


| Comprehensive Method 
in Reading 


By K. GORDON 
Public Schools, Milton, Mass. 


Charactenstics 


It is a combination of the 
sentence and the phonic meth- 
ods. 


It has gotten rid of the 
mechanical crutches known as 
diacritical marks. 

It is a simple, clear, and 
effective method of teaching the 
beginner to read. 

It is the only system of 
phonetic reading that really aids 
in spelling. 

It is endorsed by suptrin- 
tendents and primary teachers 
wherever tried. 


Book I, 30 cents. 


D.C. HEATH & CO. 


poston New York Chicago 


Book II, 30 cents. 


2,000 DRILL SENTENCES 


GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS 
BY JAMES F. WILLIS 


A valuable collection of sentences for analysis and the 
illustration of grammatical principles. 


PAPER, PRICE, 25 CENTS 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A BEACON ST. - BOSTON 


ART EDUCATION 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Ready in November, 1907 


A comprehensive Text-Book on Art Education covering 
a four years’ course in High School work. 
Beautifully illustrated. 


CONTENTS 


Pictorial Representation Design 

Perspective Architectural Drawing 
Figure and Animal Historic Ornament 
Constructive Drawing Art History 


Sample copies, postpaid, per copy, $1.25 


The Prang Educational Company 


113 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK 


RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


Pate of expiration.—The date on the label of your paper indicates the time 
when your subscription expires. 

Discontinuances.— Subscriptions are not discontinued at their expiration. 
Any subscriber wishing to stop his paper must notify the Publishers, otherwise 
he is responsible for payment as long as the paper is sent. Donot depend upon 
your Postmaster or any one else to order the paper stopped for you. 

Change of Address. — Subscribers must notify us of any change in their 
address, giving both the former and present address, otherwise they are respon- 
ao for the paper if sent to a former address, until ordered stopped, or address 


han 

i: to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances should 
be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, express money orders, or regis- 
tered letters, made payable to the Publishers. 

Receipts.— Remittances are acknowledged by change of date following the 
subscriber's name on the paper. Should such a change fail to appear on the 
label of the second issue after the date of remittance, subscribers should notify 
us at once. 

Missing numbers.— Should a number of the JourNnat fail to reach a sub- 
scriber, he will confer a favor upon the Publishers by notifying us of the fact, 
upon receipt of which notice the missing number will be sent. We guarantee a 
full year’s subscription. 


All letters pertaining to the Editorial department and all communica- 
tions for the pases of the fa URNAL should be addressed to A. E. Winsuip, 
Editor. All letters pertaining to the business management of the JourNAL 


should be addressed to the Publishers. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Publication Office: 29-A BEACON STREET, 
BOSTON. 


CLUB RATES, 


In clubs of three or more, ry - a year 
One renewal and one new subscription. 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5s: 30 “ 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of ‘Aree or more is 
formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER 
Both papers to one address, 


$1.00 a year 
$3.00 
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Nineteen Hundredand Eight 


will soon be here, and it will bring a new army of eager, wide- 
awake young people to the commercial classes. They will be 
ready to give their best efforts to secure a business education, 
and will expect the schools to do their part in providing the best 


‘n the way of instruction, text-books, and appliances. 


NOW IS THE TIME 


for principals and teachers to prepare for the opening of the new 
term, and among other things, to ‘‘take stock” of their commer- 
cial text-books. Quality as well as quantity should be inven- 


toried, and any deficiency made good. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS 


Modern Illustrative Bookkeeping—Three 
Courses —The Voucher Method. 

Modern Illustrative Banking—The Vouch- 
er Method. 

Office Routine and Bookkeeping. Two 
Courses —The Voucher Method. 

Bookkeeping and Business Practice. Two 
Courses— Mail Packs ge Method. 

New Complete Bookkeeping. 

New Introductive Bookkeeping. 

First Lessons in Bookkeeping. 

Three Weeks in Business Practice—The 
@ffice Method. 
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Moore’s New Commercial Arithmetic. 
Gano’s Commercial Law. 

Belding’s Commercial Correspondence. 
Mille’s Modern Business Penmanship. 
New Practical Grammar. 

Seventy Lesons in Spelling— Revised. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY 


of high-grade commercial school text-books, books that are the 
recognized standards—original, practical, modern, popular, and 
successful--in a word, the Williams & Rogers Series. 


A complete catalogue of the William & Rogers Commercial School Publications, and descriptive circulars 
of the latest books, will be sent to any principal or commercial teacher on application. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


COMMERCIAL PUBLICATIONS DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


STEEL PENS 


Standard everywhere for school and business use. 150 varieties fine, medium and broad points. 
ALL STATIONERS SELL THEM. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MG. CO. 


WHEELER’S FIRST COURSE IN ALGEBRA 


The best development of algebra from arithmetic. * * * Three thousand mental exercises. * * * Five thou- 
sand carefully graded written exercises, including problems in science. * * * Proofs and reasons for the 


steps taken. HALF LEATHER, $1.15. BRIEF EDITION, 95c. ALGEBRA FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, 50c. 


254 Washington St. BOSTON | LITTLE, BROWN, & COMPANY 


378 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


26 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 
WORKS: CAMDEN, N. J. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO TEACHERS 


WILLIAM ESTABROOK CHANCELLOR’S 


A THEORY OF MOTIVES, IDEALS, AND VALUES IN EDUCATION 


A very suggestive book by the Superintendent of Public Instruction in the District of Columbia. 


JOHN MASON TYLER’S 
$1.50 


GROWTH AND EDUCATION. . 


A brilliant book based upon Lectures before the Twentieth Century Club of Boston. 


SARA CONE BRYANT’S 


STORIES TO TELL TO CHILDREN $1.00 


A collection of 50 stories with two chapters on Method, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, BOSTON - NEW YORK - CHICAEO 
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LATIN 


Allen and Greenough’s 
New Latin Grammar 


arship. 


In |e accord with every requirement of modern schol- 
shi 


The Allen & Greenough Series of Latin Authors 
Collar and Daniell’s First Year Latin 


ENGLISH 


Gardiner, Kittredge and 
Arnold’s Manual of 


English Composition 


Superior in method and scholarship. 


Lockwood & Emerson’s Composition and Rhetoric 


A ‘working text-book admirably adapted to the practical 
requirements of schools. 


ENGLISH 
CLASSICS 


The Standard English 
Classics Series 


quently made. 


53 volumes especially adapted to meet the College Entrance 
Requirements in English. Additions to the series are fre- 


HISTORY 


Robinson’s History of 


Western Europe 


Cheyney’s Short History of England 
Myers’s Histories (Revised Editions) 
Montgomery’s Leading Facts of English History 
Leading Facts of French History 
and Students’ American History 


MATHENMATICS 


The Wentworth Series 


Arithmetics 


Algebras 


Geometries, and Trigonometries 
A complete, modern, and teachable Series. 


BOTANY 


Bergen’s Botanies 


Elements of Botany (Revised) 


Foundations of Botany 
Principles of Botany (Bergen and Davis) 


The most popular of modern botanies. 


GEOLOGY 


Norton’s Elements of 


Geology 


Stories 


Boston 
San Francisco 


Norton’s Geology is giving as nearly unqualified satisfac- 
tion as any text-book is ever likely to give. 


Familiar nursery rhymes with fresh illustrations. 


Jewett’s Good Health 
Jewett’s Town and City 


New treatments of personal hygiene and civic hygiene. 


New York 
Atlanta 


Standard Texts for High School Use 
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Millikan and Gale’s 
First Course in Physics 


“A rare combination of scholarship and human interest.”’ 


PHYSICS 


McPherson and Hender- 
son’s Elementary Study 
of Chemistry 


an enthusiastic reception from 


CHEMISTRY 


A new book which has had 
the best teachers. 


Hough and Sedgwick’s 


PHYSI 
| OLoay Human Mechanism 


“Those who have been w 
siology treated from a 
need look no further.” 


aiting to see the subject of pby- 
modern and practical standpoint 


PHYSICAL Davis’ Elementary Physi- 
GEOGRAPHY cal Geography 


The author is an authority on this subject, and bis books 
are widely and successfully used. 


Linville and Kelly’s Gen- 


ZOOLOGY eral Zoology 


The best elementary Zoilogy now available for high schoo! 
use. 


nel The International Modern 
LANGUAGES Language Series 


117 volumes of French, German, and Spanish classics. 


Aldrich & Foster’s Elementary French 


A new book by the author of the popular ‘‘Foundations of 
French.” 


Collar and Daniell’s Firs Year German 


»Oore and Miner’s 
Accounting and Business 
Practice 
A thorough, practical, and comprehensive text. 
Moore and Miner’s Business Arithiretic 


Problems from actual business transactions and helpful 
illustrations of business decuments. 


Huffcut’s Elements of Business Law 


The leading principles and their application to business 
transactions. 


COMMERCIAL 
TEXTS 


Hoff’s Corona Song Book 
The Abridged Acacemy 
Song Book 


Suitable music for all occasions in two. thr e and four 
parts. The Corona Sung Book has piano accompaniments, 


MUSIC 


Some New Supplementary Readers 


Aanrud’s Lisbeth Longfrock 


Translated from the Norwegian by Laura E. Poulsson. 


Lansing’s Child’s Book of Rhymes and 


Wilson’s Myths of the Red Children 


Indian folk-lore graphically illustrated. 


Lansing’s Child’s Word Garden 


A primer designed to precede the Jones and other first 
readers. 


Richmond’s Second Reader 
A special feature is the group of Siegfried stories. 


Noyes and Guild’s Sunshine Primer 


Illustrated in color. 


GINN COMPANY, Publishers 


Chicago 
Dallas 


London 
Columbus 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 


WHAT THE HIGH SCHOOL SIGNIFIES. 


(Editorial.] 

Seventy-five years ago there were not seven free pub- 
lic high schools west of the Hudson river; now there are 
seven thousand. Though there were then more high 
schools in Massachusetts than in all the rest of the coun- 
trv. they were few, but to-day there is in the state only 
thirteen wee little towns without high school privileges 
for the young people. 

Even twenty-five years ago there were scarcely any 
high schools west of the Hudson that fitted for Harvard 
University; now examinations that admit to Harvard can 
be taken in nearly two hundred cities west of the Hud- 
son. 

Even in the last ten years the number of towns in the 
United States offering high school privileges has doubled. 
Twenty-five years ago many colleges would admit stu- 
dents without adequate preparation; now none will admit 
them without it. Then no normal school in the country had 
so much as thought of reyuiring a high school or academy 
diploma for admission; now most of the first grade nor- 
mal schools make such requirement. Then many men 
entered upon the study of law, medicine, and theology 
without such preparation; now none can do so. 

Not only do the professions make such demands by 
way of preparation, but without it one is handicapped in 
engineering, journalism, banking, railroading, electrical 
works, steel plants, mining, and other modern industrial 
and commercial activities. 

Andrew Carnegie says that his vast fortune is largely 
due to the fact that he was the first man in the indus- 
tries of America who appreciated the fact that it paid to 
employ men with the best educational equipment. 

A prominent railroad official, whose road will employ 
only men with a high school or college education in po- 
sitions that look to promotion, gave as his reason that it 
was now so easy to get a high school education in which 
one’s knowledge touches a modern language, geometry, 
algebra, chemistry, physics, and history, that a lad who 
does not take time to get at least this much of knowl- 
edge says by that very fact that he is more interested in 
getting a job than in getting ready for it, and that that 
habit of mind will go with him all through his business, 
He will care more for drawing his wages than for earn- 
ing them. 

In social life any young man or woman is to-day seri- 
ously handicapped without at least a high school knowl- 
edge of a modern language, history, and the literary 
masterpieces. Such a person cannot understand the 
common references and phrases in the conversation of 
the social life, where well-informed people congregate. 

High school opportunities are becoming universal be- 
cause of this demand, and because those opportunities 
are universal the demand for such culture as they give is 
irresistible. Each requires the other. 

On the eve of a great football game the alumni of 
the universities to be represented on the gridiron the fol- 
lowing day often have a banquet for the development of 
enthusiasm. On such occasions there is always feasting 
and merriment to the limit, and it all centres in eleven 


men, not one of whom is present. Those eleven men are 


sleeping the sleep of noble men, who have not so much 
as indulged themselves in ginger ale or cigarettes for 
many a day. 

The men who are to do things are keeping themselves 
in condition to do things. They regard it as no sacri- 
fice, as no denial, but a privilege to get ready for the 
game. 

This is the spirit with which the high school is pro- 
vided by the tax-payers. This is the purpose of those 
who make the best use of the high school. It is the place 
in which young people have the privilege of getting 
ready for the game of life. 

No team would admit the fleetest runner or the 
strongest man into an eleven simply because of fleetness 
or strength. He would be required to practice, to learn 
the signals, to know his part in the play, and give evi- 
dence that he would play his part according to the rules 
of the game. ‘The better the player the more he costs the 
team if he violates rules, for the entire eleven pay the 
penalty of a play out of rule. 

It is true that one can get into some places in the game 
of life by being coached as an understudy, as, for instance, 
a business college can equip one for bookkeeping, sten- 
ography, typewriting, without broad culture or extended 
knowledge, but it is not all that it would be with the 
broader foundation. 

Ellen Terry, in her remarkable story of her life, says 
she has been asked when she discovered that she and 
her sister Kate were different from the other girls who 
were playing with them in their early teens. To this 
she replies that she first realized it when she saw that 
they learned every part in the play, while the others 
merely learned their own part. They knew that they 
must enter into every actor’s part in order to enter into 
their own. They were playing every part in the spirit 
of it, while others were interested only in the scenes in 
which they had a part, and only in the part they had in 
the scene. 

The high school is fitting young people to play the 
spirit of every part in the drama of life; hence they play 
their own part best. It is the all roundness of the prepa- 
ration that is important to-day. 


AUTHORS. 
LYMAN ABBOTT, 
The Outlook. 


I gladly send to the boys and girls my congratulationg 
on the facts that they are living in a country where they 
are free to render the best service they can to their age, 
that they are entering on an age which will require their 
best service to gain every opportunity for it, and that 
they are being equipped to do what both freedom and 
opportunity call on them to do. 


JOHN BURROUGHS, 
Vest Park, N. Y. 
Be faithful in work, fair in play, 
Only through work can character be 


constant in love, 
formed, and only 
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through the emotions, through sympathy and love can 
the best of life be had. 


HAMILTON W. MABIE, 
The Outlook, New York. 

Iam sorry that I cannot find time to formulate the 
right kind of message to the boys and girls of the high 
school. Tell your boys and girls in a word that the fu- 
ture in the country, as in all the rest of the world, be- 
longs to the educated men and women; that if they 
mean to succeed, either practically, intellectually, or 
spiritually, they must submit themselves to thorough 
training. Tell them that nothing is worth so much 
while, because nothing capitalizes a man or woman so 
permanently as, first, to know themselves; second, to be 
able to use themselves; and third, to be able to do the 
best things with themselves. 


MARGARET DELAND, 
Boston, 


My message to your young people is very brief:— 

Don’t cry; and play fair. We grown people boil that 
down, for ourselves, to two words: Courage—honesty. 
But the meaning is just the same, 


JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS, 
Uncle Remus’s Magazine, 


I am sure I should be delighted to accede to your 
wish—to fall in heartily with your plans—but how can 
I? Just put yourself in my place, and imagine it! I 
could enter the wide field of commonplace, and compete 
with the best of them, and I could say many things that 
the boys and girls have heard before, but to what end? 
My highest wish is that the young people in all grades 
of school and of life may fulfill to the letter their en- 
gagements with Providence, and, out of the high school, 
rise to a higher life that has a greater regard for duty 
than for money. 

Meanwhile I can do nothing better than send them all 
my love. 


EDWARD BOK, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


I cannot give to the boys and girls anything better 
as a New Year's greeting than the rule which I have fol- 
lowed myself, told in the sentence which I always keep 
before me in my desk. It is this:— 


“Something diflicult is simply something to overcome.” 


WILLIAM J. ROLFE, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


I am now in my eightieth year, and have been a 
teacher of young people ever since I left college in 1849, 
My first teaching, indeed, was in a country school in the 
winter of 1845, when I was a freshman in college. In 
those days students at Amherst College who needed to 
do work in the six-weeks’ vacation in winter were al- 
lowed to be absent an additional six weeks for the pur- 
pose. This enabled them to secure places for teaching 
in the rural schools of Massachusetts, which commonly 
had two terms of about twelve weeks each, one in the 
winter and one in the summer. I taught in this way in 
1846 as well as in 1845. Of course we had to “make up” 
the studies we lost at college and pass examinations on 
them. 

After leaving college I taught in an academy and in 
four high schools for about twenty-five years; and since 
then I have done miscellaneous teaching and lecturing in 
schools, colleges, and elsewhere, besides preparing many 
books for educational use. 

I give this dull biographical information as a prelude 


to the advice I wish to give you concerning one point in 
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your own education, and that is the pre-eminent impor-- 
tance of the study of the English language and _ litera- 
ture. 

Of course, one should learn to speak, read, and write 
his mother tongue correctly, if not aptly and graceful'y; 
and until comparatively recent years this was thought 
to be all that was needed in this study. But nowadays 
we have come to see that the school course in English 
should include some study in literature as well as in lan- 
guage—that boys and girls should learn how to choose 
their reading after they have left school—taught to reec- 
ognize, what is good in literature and to prefer it to. 
what is poor and bad. 

I fear, however, that young people, and their parents 
also sometimes, are inclined to undervalue this brand of 
education. They think that it is not ‘practical,’ like- 
“reading, writing, and arithmetic’’—that it has no endur- 
ing value, but is merely a “polite accomplishment.” 

But in fact this study of literature by which we ac- 
quire a taste for the best prose and poetry of our lan- 
guage is the only branch of a school education of which 
Wwe may say that all the pupils’ will find all that they 
have learned in it to be of positive, practical use at all 
periods of their life. Much that we learn of mathemat- 
ics, geography, history, and other things studied in 
school is of little or no practical use to us in after life. 
We remember and use only a_ small part of what we 
have learned in these branches; but all that we have 
learned in literature is of enduring and increasing in- 
terest and value. Every new thing of beauty that we 
get from literature is a joy forever. I am able to speak 
from my own experience. I have met many of my pu- 
pils after they have become fathers and mothers, and 
even grandparents; and I find them enjoying good books 
and training their children to the same tastes and 
habits. They tell me that of all the lessons they had in 
school these in English have been the most helpful, stim- 
ulating, and inspiring ever since. 

Only yesterday I received a letter from a lady who. 
Was a pupil of mine in the Cambridge high school forty- 
three years ago. Referring to the recent loss of her 
husband, she says: “I shall never forget your reading of 
‘Lycidas’ to us in our English class at school. Even 
now I can hear your voice—Fo" Lycidas, your sorrow 
is not dead, sunk though he be beneath the watery 
floor’ ’’; and she goes on to tell what consolation she now 
feels in re-perusing the poem. 


ELBERT HUBBARD, 


East Aurora, N. Y. 


The high school gives the key to life,—that is, all the 
life that one is capable of manifesting. The one thing 
that differentiates man is the study habit, and once you 
get it only death can take it from you, and I am not 
sure that even death can. Whether you go through the 
university or college matters little. The best educated 
man that America has produced was Benjamin Franklin 
—priuter, business man, inventor, diplomat, and philoso- 
pher. He grew rich and made everybody else rich who 
accepted his philosophy of life. Work and smile, and 
when in doubt mind your own business. If you don’t 
know what to say, why don’t say it! So here is a hand- 
grasp over the miles, 


NIXON WATERMAN, 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 


Could every high school pupil clearly realize how much 
the success and happiness and worth-while-ness of the 
later years depend upon the manner in which the oppor- 
tunities of youth are improved or neglected no one would 
ever be asked to offer a word on the value of a high 
school training. 
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The world has never questioned the truthfulness of 
Pope's lines:— 


“Tis education forms the common mind: 
Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” 


All mankind is forever going to school. If we neg- 
lect to-day’s lesson hoping to make it up to-morrow we 
shall find that to-morrow has brought its own lesson to 
crowd its hours and there is no time to recover lost 
chances. We may take up the study of 
history or Latin, or language or mathe- 
matics at any time in life, if we so de- 
termine, but when youth is once passed 
we can never take it up again: and 
without the freshness, the leisure, the 
enthusiasm and the opportunities of 
youth, we shal! find it up-hill work try- 
ing to do in the afternoon of life what 
we should and could have pleasantly 
done in the morning. 

Ido not believe that Opportunity 
knocks once and only once at each 
man’s door; I believe it is ever and al- 
ways knocking, but we know that what- 
ever other privileges it may continue to 
offer us, it can bring us strong, vigor- 
ous, beautiful, all-conquering youth but 
once, and that the thoughtful high 
school boy or girl will make the most of this greatest of 
all good gifts:— 


LYMAN ABBOTT 
Editor of The Uutlook, N. Y. 
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And you've got to do the job yourself; and the more tools 
you possess and the better you know how to use them, 
the better job you'll do. Text-book studies are the tools 
you should acquire and command. Yes, you may be 
able to block out and hammer out a kind of character, 
with the few tools you get in the lower grades of the 
common school system; but sueh a character will, of ne- 
cessity, be of inferior metal, will be more or less rude and 
crude, and will have about it more or less of the gro- 
tesqueness of a Chinese idol. A high school education, 
will put more tools into your hands, will 
give you command over more imple- 
nents of your craft; and the char.ic-er 
you may shape for yourself will be of 
beautiful bronze—solid and symmetri- 
cal, an inspiration to yourself and all ob- 


servers. All a college education can do 
for you—over and above what a high 
school education can do—is to present 


you with a few more tools still and show 
you the vse of them; and then you can 
gild your statue of character with the 
pure gold of refinement, hang a halo of 
refulgent culture about its head, mount 


it upon a pedestal of polished brass 
—and men will bow down and wor- 
ship it. 

oh, remember this—remember 


this, my young friend! Your teachers 
may inspire you, guide you, advise you; but you’ve got 
to do the work. There’s nothing magic about the. 


JACOB GOULD SCHURMAN 
President Cornell University 


“There are gains for all our losses, 
There are balms for all our pain; 
Sut when youth, the dream, departs, 
It takes something from our hearts, 
And it never comes again.” 
JAMES BALL NAYLOR, 
Malta, Ohio 
Are you going to get a high school education? 
why not? That's for you to answer. If so, why? That’s 
for me to answer. For one reason—one alone. There’s 
nothing worth while but character. Character counts; 
a sound and stable character means a safe, sensible, self- 
willed individual—who can do and will do his share of 
the world’s work. How are you to acquire such char- 
acter? Inherit it? Many a gnarly sprig sprouts from 
the most symmetrical and most flourishing family tree; 
many a rotten chip comes from the worm-eaten old 
block. Buy it? A mint of money won't buy a piece of 
paradise as big as a postage stamp; and sterling char- 
acter bears the hall-mark of heaven. Find it—get it by 
chance? You might as well hunt for a grain of gold in 
a Sahara of sand. Build it—make it? That’s the idea! 


If not, 


NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 
President Co.umbia University 


DAVID STARR JORDAN 
President Stanford University 


schools—the virtue must be in you. All the letters that 
tag the professors’ names spell but one word for you— 


OPPORTUNITY. The tools you get won't use them- 
selves—you've got to use them. Don’t make a mere 


toolhouse of your brain; make a workshop of it. 
and think and do! 

And don’t take as law and gospel all you hear and 
read; question—question eternally. Be a doubting 
Thomas; but be open to conviction. Strive to make 
yourself a _ broad, liberal, forceful, free individual who 
dares to do and be. Above all, don’t let others mould 
and shape you; mould and shape yourself. Hang on to 
your individuality, your personality, as you'd hang on 
to the pigskin in a football scramble. High school and 
college will rob you of all your eccentricities, if 
you're not careful, and stamp you with the trade-mark of 
the manufactory—make you just like every other »iece 
of statuary in the world’s hall of mediocrities, Get a 
high school education by any and all means; take a col- 
lege course, if possible and advisable. But remember—- 
remember! Character alone counts. Grades are marks. 
of merit, or stripes of ignominy and criminality—de- 
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pending upon whether you deserve them; a diploma is 
& passport to the paradise of endeavor, or a paltry 
sheepskin—depending upon whether you earn it. My 
young friend, you'd better be a hewer of wood and a 
drawer of water, and be able to look the world in the 
face and daunt it with your apparent honesty—than to 
sit in high places, with the little green goblin of hypoc- 
risy leering over your shoulder and tittering in your 
‘ear:— 

“Do what I say! 

Character counts! 
-on yours! 

0. S. MARDEN, 
Editor Success. 

Be sure that you have your own approval first and 
dJast. Resolve that you will never forfeit confidence in 
yourself, that you will never take chances on your own 
disapproval, and you will have 
a bulwark which will be your 
stay whether in prosperity or 
adversity. 

Nothing else is worth so much 
to you as your unqualified en- 
dorsement of yourself. It mat- 
ters little what others may 
think about you, or what the 
world may say; it is by your 
own honest judgment of your- 
self that you must stand or fall. 

Make every day of your life 
count for something; make it tell 
in grand results, not merely as 
an added day, but as an added 
day with something achieved. 

With best wishes for a happy 
and prosperous New Year. for 
you and your pupils. 


I’ve bought you; I own you!” 
My dear young friend, get to work 


MARGARET L. SANGSTER, 
Woman’s Home Companion. 

Nothing seems to me so im- 
portant as to do each day’s 
work thoroughly and, if possible, 
leave no unfinished tasks for 
the morrow. Only those who fulfill this rule, as far as 
the weeks and months are concerned, can hope to 
achieve good results at the end of another year. 


JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE, 
Editor National Magazine. 


To the High School Boys of America: May you reap 
the same rich reward in your high school days that lL 
have garnered. May those days implant a life ambition 
and purpose; may you feel then the first tingle of real 
thought, thirst for knowledge, and the desire to achieve. 
May you, under the inspiration of your high school 
teacher, find yourself—the highest and greatest dis- 
covery that any individual can ever make. 


JACQUES W. REDWAY, F.R.G,S., 
Geographer and Educational Lecturer. 


I have talked with high school students in about thirty 
different states. In almost every instance the atmos- 
phere of the school suggests an adumbration of the fa- 
vorite university. A few cases excepted, the interest of 
the students is about evenly divided between the Greek- 
letter fraternity and the college-entrance examinations. 
There is but little realization of the responsibilities of 
life, especially among the young men. In the great Em- 
pire state, the chief object and end in life among high 
school students is the passing of the regents’ grinds; and 
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a teacher, no matter how proficient in her work, failing 
to crowd her classes through the examinations cannot 
hope to hold the confidence of her pupils. Young men 
and women fitting for business usually prefer the busi- 
ness colleges, where a different atmosphere exists. The 
regular high school students look on business colleges 
with indifference or with contempt. As a_ result, I 
have been slowly reaching the conclusion that a double 
system of high school training is necessary—one as a 
preparation for the university, another for business edu- 
cation, and I am strongly of the opinion that the two 
should be wholly separate. The reason for the latter 
suggestion is obvious. A head master who is fit for one 
is manifestly unfit for the other. The commercial high 
school should have a broad and liberal curriculum, rich 
in historical, economical, and technical studies, as well 
as in English and modern languages. 

In the city in which I live, a 
great majority of the high school 
teachers are young women 
just out of the university. [ 
think there are but four men 
teachers. Few of the faculty 
have had more than two or three 
years of experience in teaching; 
practically not one has had the 
training that comes with a con- 
tact with the world. The char- 
acter of the individual work of 
these teachers is most excellent, 
and the effect of culture is ap- 
parent in the pupils. The at- 
mosphere that prevails in the 
school, however, is not that 
which one finds in the world out- 
side the school halls. Those stu- 
dents who go to the university 
are well prepared for their work. 
but the unfortunates who enter 
business find. themselves 
equipped with a kind of knowl- 
edge which cannot be exchanged 
for cash, credit, or confidence. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS. 
WILLIAM DE WITT HYDE, 


Bowdoin College 


Live in the active voice, intent on what you can do 
rather than on What happens to you; in the indicative 
mode, concerned with facts as they are rather than as 
they might be; in the present tense, concentrated on the 
duty in hand, without regret for the past or worry about 
the future; in the first person, criticising yourself rather 
than condemning others; in the singular number, seeking 
the approval of your own conscience rather than popu- 
larity with the many. 


DAVID STAR JORDAN, 
Leland Stanford Jr. University. 


California sends through me her best greetings to the 
boys and girls of the Trenton high school. It is a long 
way from New Jersey to California and we sometimes 
pride ourselves in the West on the fact that in the win- 
ter floods we have a country as large as the whole state 
of New Jersey under water, and then again in April and 
May we have a tract of land as large as the state of 
New Jersey covered with continuous poppies and wild 
hyacinths; and then again that we have tracts as large as 
the same state covered in July with a continuous wave 
of golden wheat. And sometimes we are not so proud 
when a tract of land as large as New Jersey is shaken 
so vigorously by the elements that we call out here 
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SUPT. F. LOUIS SOLDAN 
St. Louis 


“Temblor,” that no man nor cow nor horse nor dog can 
stand up while the shaking is going on. But for all that, 
this is the land of blue skies and sunshine and flowers 
and fruit, a good land for people to live in, and a good 
land from which we can send greetings to the dark and 
snow-bound East. 


BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER, 
University of California 

I trust you have formed no resolutions for 1907, except 
to make the year a natural and progressive outgrowth of 
1906. Proposals for sudden and easy change where 
character is involved, are apt to be disappointing. The 
only real gains you will make will be slow, and the re- 
sult of steady work and hard. Sudden gains of money 
or station, for which you have not worked and which 
you therefore have not deserved and earned, are danger- 
ous and bad, for you have not acquired the character 
that ought to go with them; your building hasn't its 
quota of concrete under it; the hull of the ship hasn't 
grown with the sails. 

So trust the Lord and keep hammering away. 


WOODROW WILSON, 
Princeton University 

It seems to me that young people who have had a care- 
ful schooling owe more to themselves and to the com- 
munities they live in than anybody else. They have had 
an opportunity to know what is true and right, and they 
should feel it a disgrace not to live by the standards of 
truth and of right which they have learned. 

I can wish nothing better or happier for you than that 
you should have the satisfaction some day of looking 
back upen a life spent not merely in your own interest, 
but in the interest of all those with whom you come in 
contact, and of the state and country in which you live. 
This is possible in small ways as well as great, and the 
best New Year's resolution is to be thoughtful and ser- 
viceable citizens. 


JACOB GOULD SCHURMAN, 
Cornell University 
I wish you would extend to the boys and girls of the 
Trenton high school my best wishes for a happy New 
Year, which should be for them a period of work and 
training, accompanied, I earnestly hope, by growth and 
improvement in body, mind, and heart. 


SUPT. W. H. MAXWELL 
New York City 


GUY POTTER BENTON 
President Miami University 


NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, 
Columbia University 

Let each one resolve to make 1907 a year of positive 
growth in the direction of the aim for which all schools 
exist, the development of mind and character. Let the 
mind be developed by cultivating sympathy with those 
subjects of study properly called humane; and let char- 
acter grow by careful attention to those small acts and 
deeds of kindness, unselfishness, and devotion, which are 
the foundation of lifelong habits. It is the little things 
that really count, and no day will pass without its op- 
portunity for each pupil to choose between growth and 
stagnation, between strength of character and weakness, 
May success attend the efforts of each! 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, 
Tuskegee Institute. 
It is good to be permitted to live in an age when great, 
serious, and perplexing problems are to be 
solved. 


met and 
For my part 1 would not care to live in an age: 
when there was no weak part of the human family to be 
helped up and no wrongs to be righted. 


Through struggle only are great men and useful races 
produced. 


EDMUND J. JAMES, 
University of Illinois 

There is to-day scarcely an occupation in our society 
which the intelligent and educated young person would 
care to follow for which he cannot get some definite, 
special, professional training, which it is worth his while 
to take if he is really looking for the highest type of 
success. 

But there is another and a more fundamental need of 
the high school graduate than even this need of special 
and professional education, and that is some further 
training along general, liberal, cultural lines before tak- 
ing up, or at the same time with taking up, the 
and professional tarining. 


special 
The college in our Amer.can 
society stands for this general idea. It is a continua- 
tion, but upon a higher plane, and towards higher ends 
of the high school course itself. It is an extension, and 
a completion of the liberal foundation which the edu- 
cated man or woman should lay securely before building 
upon it the superstructure of professional training. Our 
society is becoming with every passing year a more edu- 


cated, a more cultured, and a more highly trained so- 
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-ciety. Our fathers cot along, and we of the present are 
getting along in our day and generation with an educa- 
tion and training far inferior to that which you must 
‘have if you would succeed. The day of the ignorant and 
untrained man is passing in all departments of life, from 
the corner grocery store to the governor of the state. If 
you desire, therefore, not merely to be successful in a 
marrow sense in your special calling, but wish to be suc- 
cessful in the larger sense of being leaders in the society 
in which you will have to live, of being men and women 
of power, and intluence, and authority in your day and 
generation, you must secure a broader and a wider edu- 
cation than was necessary for those of us who are bear- 
ing the burden and heat of the day at present. 

I wish, therefore, to urge upon you, with all the influ- 
ence which my words may have, the desirability of your 
taking, as soon after the completion of your high school 
course as possible, at least two years in some good col- 
lege of liberal arts before you think of taking up _ the 
special professional work appropriate to the calling you 
intend to follow, and if you can take four years instead 
of two, provided you feel that you are profiting by it, 
you will be the better for taking it. I believe you will 
never regret the time you may have spent. “The body is 
more than raiment, and life is more than food,” and if 
you wish to live in the highest sense of the term you 
must prepare for living exactly as you would prepare 
efor the narrow duties of some technical pursuit. 


~GUY POTTER BENTON, 
Miami University . 

The high school is the culmination and the consumma- 
tion of the public school system. From the beginn'ng 
-of his work in the kindergarten, all through the other 
grades, the pupil should be inspired with the desire to 
complete his course to graduation from the high school. 
“To him it should present two possibilities. First, that 
-of preparation for college, or, second,. that of preparation 
for business. It is a mistake to make the high school 
purely the college preparatory school. It is equally a 
mistake to confine its work exclusively to a training for 
business. 


JUDGES. 


JUDGE BEN B. LINDSEY, 
Juvenile Court, Denver. 


It is both an honor and an inspiration to me to send 
these kind greetings to the boys and girls. From my po- 
‘sition on the bench in the juvenile court, like your posi- 
tion in the school, I have occasion to see much of boys 
and girls, but especially of the troubles of boys and girls, 
and I have learned how really true it is that boyhood 
and girlhood is the most important part of life. It is 
that period when the foundation of a noble character 
must be laid. A man is a great deal like a magnificent 
building. The great building can never be lasting, 
strong, and beautiful unless it rests upon a firm founda- 
tion. You cannot build a fine house and attend to the 
foundation afterwards. The beginning of a man is a 
boy. and so the foundation of a man is a boy. So the 
boy must begin strong, as the foundation of the building 
must be firm and lasting. He must not be a coward. 
He cannot be brave or strong if he weakens himself 
morally and physically. He must not be a bully on the 
one hand or a “sissy boy” on the other. He must be 
just a clean, wholesome, decent, manly, cheerful boy; 
loyal to home, school, und chums; not goody, but just 
‘good. 

Fear only to do wrong, but if you sometimes fail, do 
not be discouraged; if you are knocked down, get up 
and start again. Be ambitious rather to do all the geod 
you can in the world, good for others, who need you, as 
‘you need them. This is an important point. If you are 
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ambitious merely for yourself, for riches, power, or 
fame, and you stumble and fall, you may never rise 
again. If your object is to be useful and helpful for the 
sake of service to others, to your city, your country, you 
can smile at what seems failure, for it is only temporary 
since your heart will be right with yourself and with the 
real things worth while in life, and so you will be sure 
to win—not riches, not fame, but the satisfaction in 
your soul of having been of actual use to your brothers 
in the world. This is the real thing. Be joyful, even I 
should say be noisy, and have fun, indeed learn to play 
and play hard when you play, and let all your work be 
akin to play—that is, out of it get the same joy you will 
out of play. You must work and work hard and get joy 
out of your play. Spend a serious half hour now and 
then with yourself, for life is real, life is earnest, and 
make life serious, but not too serious. _Do not make the 
mistake that you are being fitted for the college, for the 
university. You are not; you are being fitted for life. 
Let your thoughts be to this end. The greatest art you 
can learn is the art of kindly living; the art of putting 
the most into and getting the most out of life, knowing 
how to do the most for others, for this is the surest way 
to do the most for yourself. 


JUDGE W. M. LANNING, 
Trenton, N. J. 

If the boys and girls will make the year 1907 a year 
of distinction for the promotion of pure athletics, for 
advancement in mental acquirements, for obedience to 
lawful authority, for growth of moral characters, the 
citizens of Trenton will regard with just pride their 
achievements, because they, with their teachers, will 
have exalted their school to high fame in our city and 
state. 


CLERGYMEN. 
BISHOP HENRY C. POTTER, 
New York 

Your thought for your boys and girls is a most happy 
one, and as once a public schoolboy myself, I am most 
glad to comply with your request. 

Say to your pupils, I beg you, as my message for the 
New Year, that I wish them every blessing that a gra- 
cious Providence can youckhsafe to them; and that the 
year will be a blessed one if they recognize, before it is 
ended, that boys and girls alike owe a duty and a service 
to their common country; and may not venture to think 
of their happy lot, as living in the United States of 
America, without asking themselves, also, how best they 
can serve their fellow countrymen of the Republic. 


BISHOP JOHN H. VINCENT, 
Indianapolis. 

A word of greeting to the Trenton high school! Of all 
the faculties with which the human being is endowed 
the central, radical, and most important is the power of 
will. The most important lesson to be learned at school 
is the use of the will; the application of its energies to 
all intellectual activities; its constant use in promoting 
personal poise, moral force, genuine courage, and the 
habit of persistency. May the new year witness in the 
personalities who listen to this word of greeting a new 
appreciation of the power of the will and a new resolve 
to use it for personal development and the largest pos- 
sible service to society! 


REV. CHARLES M. SHELDON, 
Topeka, Kansas 
The best thing I can say to those who are getting an 
education is, to get the best of everything as you go 
along, and the best is impossible unless you take account 
of that great factor in growth called character. Simply 
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to know the things 
that have been printed 
in books, or to have a 
knowledge of sciences 
so as to perform ex- 
periments, and to have 
no workable and daily 
knowledge of God as a 
part of one’s education 
is, it seems to me, sim- 
ply to be an educated 
pagan. We have 
several educated pa- 
gans in this country in 
our commercial, politi- 
eal, and social life. 
They do not add 
weight, but heaviness, 
to the march of civili- 
zation. 

My best wish for you 
is that you may know 
as a part of your education the things which belong to 
right and wrong, and that you may have clear thinking 
on matters of righteousness, for these are the things 
which the republic will need when you are ready to do 
its service as men and women. 


GEORGE H. MARTIN 


Secretary Massachusetts Buard of 
Education 


MERCHANTS. 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Philadelphia. 


Do not put off beginning to live your 
life of love and usefulness until you 
have graduated. Let the real life com- 
anence at ence by being at your best in 
school, at home, in the church, and 
among vour friends. Be a little man 
and a true woman, and take as your 
nearest and truest friend the best boy 
that ever lived, who grew into the best 
man who ever lived, and who expects 
to help every struggling human being on 
the earth to make a success of his life, . 
and that perfect man and perfect friend is the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 


STATESMEN. 
JUSSERAND, 
f& wo Ambassade de France a Washington. 

I wish it were possible for men to write something 
about our great republic, the republic of France, ever 
the staunch friend of America, but it would be impos- 
sible to be brief and it would not therefore answer your 
purpose. 

Nothing briefer than maxims. I choose therefore to 
send you two which you will if you think fit submit to 
the consideration of your pupils. They are as _ fol- 
lows :— 

“Never do what you should be afraid your enemy 
might see.” 

“It is better to be a good sower than a good reaper.” 

Maxims are like coins. Like coins, if well used they 
may serve your young people to acquire something 
good. And that something is (in this case I dare say) 
-contentedness of mind and a quiet conscience. People 
who have that live happy. 

With best wishes for your family of seven hundred. 


AMBASSADOR STERNBURG, 
Washington 


When I was a boy in the army our great general, von 
Moltke. owed his famous victories to his favorite motto: 
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“Erst waegen dann wagen”—‘“First consider then try.” 
The general taught us all how to act on this motto, 
and as I have found it so reliable, both as a soldier and 
diplomatist, I suggest that you boys and girls should try 
it too. 
As it is with the soldier it is with the civilian—neither 
will ever fail if he sounds his ground well before action, 


WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN, 
Lincoln, Neb. 

A good resolve for New Year's day is that we will pay 
our debts. The greatest debts we owe are to our par- 
ents for all they have given us; to society for all it has 
done for us, and to our country for the environment with 
which it has surrounded us. 


SECRETARY CHARLES J. BONAPARTE, 
Navy Department, Washington. 

I take great pleasure in sending the compliments and 
greetings of the New Year to the boys and girls who are 
so fortunate as to be under your charge. I do not feel 
that I can offer an adequate sentiment on the occasion, 
but it occurs to me, with some force, that an appro- 
priate thought for a boy or girl on the incoming of a 
new year is that a proportionate part of his or her future 
success in life and the addition he or she can make to 
the total good of the world, as an adult, will be deter- 
mined by the knowledge gained and the 
habits of conduct and thought acquired 
during the year 1907. 


SECRETARY JAMES WILSON, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington. 


As a New Year greeting to your boys 
and girls, I would give them a small 
piece of advice: Learn thoroughly what- 
ever you undertake to study. The sub- 
jects you study at school are tools for 
use in after life. The more completely 
you acqnire mastery of these tools the 
better the work you will be able to do 
when work is to be done. 


EDMUND J. JAMES 
President University of Illinois 


JAMES RUDOLPH GARFIELD, 
Department of Commerce and Labor, Washington. 


I take pleasure in joining with others in sending New 
Year's greetings to the pupils of the Trenton high school, 

If boys and girls are to make good use of the educa- 
tional opportunities of to-day, they must realize that 
knowledge of itself is of little or no advantage (except 
as it gives a selfish pleasure) unless its possessor makes 
himself or herself a 
factor for decent, 
honest life and work. 
Education is a mis- 
erable failure unless 
it makes upright and 
aseful citizens. 


ALBERT J. BEVER- 
IDGE. 
There is no magic, 
but merit. 


ROBERT M. LA FOL- 
LETTE, 
Wisconsin 
The enclosed mes- 
sage, hastily dictated 
in the midst of other 
things, is sent to 
your boys and girls 
from an earnest 


N. C. SCHAEFFER 
State Supt., Pennsylvania 
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heart, with a deep sense of the responsibilities awaiting 
them, and the great problems they must one day be 
called upon to solve. 

The most important work of the school is the up- 
building of character. 

The state can aid in this, but it will fail in each case 
where the individual student does not help with all his 
might. 

The work of every day is the work that counts. Each 
act in student life makes for or against strong character, 
Stand at the head of the class if you can,—but above 
and before all else, stand for just what you are. 

Be honest, earnest, brave in all things! 


GOVERNOR CURTIS GUILD, JR., 
Massachusetts. 
Will you present my bheartiest greetings for the new 
year to the boys and girls of your school? 
Massachusetts and New Jersey are to be congratulated 
that they have not waited for national action to declare 


Cc. J. BAXTER 


against child labor. May the day soon dawn when in 
every state of the Union under uniform conditions it 
shall be recognized that the school, not the work-shop, 
is the fitting place for the child if American citizenship 
is to be preserved. 


IRA W. WOOD, M. C. 

Be industrious in your school life. It is industry after 
all that counts most for success and achievement. Don’t 
fritter away your time; it can’t be recalled. Time is 
represented with a lock of hair upon his forehead, but 
bald in the back. Don’t let your opportunities for in- 
tellectnal training and self-culture, so lavishly placed 
within your reach, go to waste. They are golden. Be 
sure that your attainments are solid and substantial. 
“The tools are for them that can use them.” Be ready 


to grasp the opportunity when it shall present itself. 
“Time and tide wait for no man.” Study the _ b‘ozra- 


phies of those who have achieved,—the captains of in- 
dustry, the leaders in thought and action in the mani- 
fold activities of our American life. They will be to you 
an inspiration. Dame Fortune is not always as capri- 
cious as she is given credit for. Success, in the long 
run, waits on him who strives. 

In the next place, exalt character. Emphasize its im- 
portance in all your thought and action. Integrity and 
moral stamina will be invaluable assets. Without them 
there can be no real or lasting success. Have the cour- 
age of- your convictions. “Rather be right than be 
President.” 

Be patriotic. 


Have faith in your country. Study its 
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history. Familiarize yourself with the underlying prin- 
ciples of self-government as exemplified in our republic; 
for it is the best system up to date yet devised by the 
wisdom of man. “Be not carried away by every wind 
of doctrine.” See that your influence is ever for the 
preservation, in all their purity, of American aspirations 
and ideals. 

With intellectual training, strength of character, and 
patriotic sentiments and impulses, you shall be equipped 
to play well your part as citizens of the republic, in the 
opening year of a century that promises to be epoch- 
making in the development of American life and in the 
uplifting and betterment of mankind. 


F. W. GNICHTEL, 
Mayor of Trenton 
Education is only for those who work for it. If we 
fall behind we are apt to blame the teacher; but the 
teacher cannot educate us: we must educate ourselves, 
and schools are only the beginning of life’s education. 


MORRIS E. DAILEY 
State Normal School, San Jose, Cal. 


The teacher can assist, but the pupi! must make the effort 
and do the work. Work hard and play hard, and put 
the best that is in you into everything you do and you 
will enjoy every new year of your life. 


PERSIAN MINISTER SEN. MORTEZA KHAN, 
Legation de Perse, Washington. 


As the New Year enters, I do wish to you, your col- 
leagues, and most especially to the young boys and 
girls, a very happy, bright, and successful New Year. 

May all their and your troubles go out with the old 
year, and all the good wishes you wish yourselves be 
realized in the happy New Year. 


EDUCATORS. 
ELMER ELLSWORTH BROWN, 


United States Commissioner of Education. 

We are living in a time when the high school is one of 
the most rapidly growing and truly popular members of 
our whole educational system. In fact, I think there is 
no other grade of school in which more of educational 
interest has centred within the past few years than that 
which we call the secondary grade, and it is p culiarly 
the grade of school in which the sifting process is going 
on. .Those who have not the patience and industry, the 
staying qualities and working qualities, to make thor- 
oughly educated citizens, and men and women cecap:ble 
of bearing the real responsibilities of our modern life, 
are in great numbers falling by the way; while those 
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who have the quality and are willing to 

undergo the trouble to become valuable 
leaders and workers in the larger 
work of American society are becom- 
ing fitted in the high school for more 
efficient service. So it happens that for 
a great many of the pupils in our 
schools the four years following their en- 
trance into the high school are the very 
years which, in a marked degree, deter- 
mine what they shall be good for in the 
work of the world. 

I hope that your school may be a happy 
School, and that it may have a happy 
vear just now before it, for where there 
is efficiency, happiness can make that ef- 
ciency ten times as effective for every- 
thing that is good. 


JACQUES W. REDWAY 
New York 


STATE SUPERINTENDENT NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 
Pennsylvania, 

My best wishes to the pupils of the Trenton high 
school 1 hereby tender, in the hope that they will make 
<ood use of all their privileges and advantages, and fit 
themselves to become useful citizens of our free coun- 
try, as well as the best of home-makers in the personal 
relations of life. The highest things in this world do not 
turn on fame or military glory, nor upon science and lit- 
erature, but upon the personal relations which exist be- 


tween one’s self and one’s neighbors. 


GEORGE H. MARTIN, 
Massachusetts Board of Education. 

To all boys who have the opportunity to take a high 
school course congratulations; to those who really take 
the course double congratulations. When a father was 
asked if his boy had taken French, he answered: “He 
has been exposed to ii.” To be exposed to a high 
school course is no honor to a boy, though it may be to 
his parents, but to really take it, to get out of it training 
in concentrated and substantial thinking, to get the 
knowledge of the principles of science and mathematics, 
upon which the industrial progress of the world depends, 
and that knowledge «|! the principles of social ethics 
upon which the social progress of the world depends, to 
become acquainted with the men whose service in the 
varied fields of human endeavor the world is grateful for, 
to acquire some taste for literature and art which may 
beguile the leisure hours of a busy man,—to take the 
course in this sense is an honor. 


EDWARD BOK 
Editor Ladies’ Home Journal 
Philadelphia 


JAMES M. GREEN 
State Normal School, Trenton, N. J. 
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To those boys who are doing this or try- 
ing honestly to do it, all people offer con- 
gratulations and bid them Godspeed. 


SUPERINTENDENT WILLIAM H. MAX- 
WELL, 
New York City. 

The high school means for its students 
greater efficiency in the world and higher 
remuneration for services because of bet- 
ter training. It is the door which opens 

into any and all of the learned profes- 
sions, as well as to the more extended 
fields of culture in the university. Above 
all it provides in no small measure that 
training and that culture which lead to a 
fuller participation in and enjoyment of 
life, 


WILLIAM J. ROLFE 
Cambridge, Mass. 


DR. S. T. DUTTON, 
Teachers’ College, N. Y 

The high school should, and does to all intelligent young 
people, signify a better disciplined mind, some knowledge 
of the great fields of learning, a broader outlook upon 
life, an opportunity to participate in the higher grades of 
human service, and perhaps an open door to the univer- 
sity. It also signifies a joyful participation in all social 
and athletic activities, so attractive to young people and 
so beneficial if pursued rightly. It signifies acquaintance 
and companionship with educated and cultivated teach- 
ers, experience in using all kinds of books and a growing 
confidence in ability to face successfully the problems of 
life. 


JAMES M. GREEN, 
Principal State Normal School, Trenton, N. J 

The high school is essential to skilled labor in the 
broader sense. However eflicient the primary and gram- 
mar schools may be, they can give no particular instruc- 
tion in algebra, geometry, physics, chemistry, botany, 
zoology, or mechanical drawing. These subjects are the 
essentials of higher phases of the mechanies and indus- 
tries. No person can be a skilled architect or foreman 
or supervisor or planner of any responsible line of work 
without them. How much this means must be appre- 
ciated in these days when the sciences have become the 
industries. ‘The high school is industry’s open sesame to 
responsibility and superiority. 

The high school is essential as a connecting link to 


[Continued on page 633.). 
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RESCUING RASCALS. — (XI.) 


Not all teachers, not most teachers, let us hope, 
are sinners in this direction of non-promotion, but 
there are too many who are. Let it be said in 
passing that the Batavia idea practically eliminates 
this evil where it is well applied. 

The teachers who keep boys back because of in- 
accurate and not rapid work are usually teachers 
whose own teaching is both inaccurate and non- 
rapid. 

I know personally men and women who have 
ruined hundreds of boys in this way simply be- 
cause it is easier to let a boy stumble along heed- 
lessly for a year, and then do the same thing over 
again, than it is for the teacher to hustle and keep 
the boy up in his work. 

It is almost never the progressive, up-to-date, 
wide-awake teacher who sins in this regard. It 
should be said, also, that the proportion of these 
“leave-overs” has been greatly reduced in recent 
years, and is in a fair way to be reduced to the 
minimum. So may it be. 

At the Fretz Valley (Pa.) Juvenile Home, 
founded and directed by Miss Lucy Burd, are some 
notable illustrations of the way to rescue rascals. 
The home is still in its infancy, but its achievement 
is refreshing. 

This is not a place for incorrigibles, as is the 
George Junior Republic, but rather of those des- 
tined to be incorrigibles. All ere truants and 
leave-overs, all are unfortunate in their homes and 
in their public school life, and in nearly every case 
it has been demonstrated that they can get on well 
and often rapidly. 

Leon, at nine, had been in school four years, 
often a truant, always a leave-over; had never 
gotten above the First Reader, could not read a 
line intelligently, and could not even write his 
name. Leon, at eleven, has been two years at the 
Fretz Valley Juvenile Home, and he reads intelli- 
gently any Fourth or Fifth Reader, and writes as 
good English as the ordinary seventh-grade boy. 
He has read in the two years scores of books. I 
talked with him, as we rode by ourselves for an 
hour, about history and geography, and his knowl- 
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edge of American history in general and in detail 
was like that of a prodigy, and he had learned to 
read and had done his reading in two years’ time. 
That was a boy who would never have gotten 
above the fourth grade in eight years of the schools 
in which he was. 

At home, at school, and on the street he was 
wayward. He was worth rescuing, and merely 
needed someone to rescue him, someone who 
thought it worth while. 

This could be duplicated from my observation 
times out of number. Is it to be wondered at, 
knowing, as I do, the possibility, almost the 
certainty that every such boy would do good work 
with the right attention, that I say that usually 
non-promotion is a crime? 


a 
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WHAT’S THE MATTER WITH WALL STREET ?-:II.) 


No nation was ever more prosperous than was 
the United States in mid-October, 1907. 

Crops of all kinds were abundant. 

Other nations wished for our surplus products 
at high prices. 

Every manufacturing industry was booming, 
orders were far ahead of the supply, wages were 
higher than ever before, and railroads were earning 
more than ever in both freight and passenger busi- 
ness. 

Of all the panics from 1814-'37-’57-’73-’83-'93, 
there had never been such a thing heard of as a 
panic in boom times. 


There had been no Presidential election for 
three years, and there was to be none for another 
vear. 

There had been no important legislation for 
many months, and none was anticipated. 

Neither business nor political conditions could 
possibly cause alarm. 

It was in such an hour, that, like a flash out of 
a clear sky, a bank in the New York Clearing 
House issued a simple statement: “We shall not 
clear for the Knickerbocker Trust to-morrow.” 
That made all this trouble. It was a small, 
smooth pebble dropped into a placid lake, but it has 
made a terrible commotion. 

How was it possible for so simple a statement 
to make such a commotion? 

To answer this question will require many edi- 
torials, but the Journal of Education has always 
assumed to supply the information needed for 
teachers to be able to teach at the right time any 
subject that could be opportunely taught, and 
this crisis furnishes the occasion for abundant in- 
formation upon the new conditions in finance. 

The Knickerbocker Trust Company was not a 
national bank. It was not, therefore, in the Clear- 
ing House. It must “clear” through some na- 
tional bank that was in the New 
House. It had always done so. 
on October 20. 

What is it to “clear”? 

What is the Clearing House? 

What is a trust company? 

What is a national bank from this standpoint? 

The questions must be answered backwards. 
A national bank is closely allied to the government. 


York Clearing 
It was doing so 
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It issues bank bills, and the government protects 
the holders of these bank bills from any personal 
loss thereon, no matter what happens to the bank’s 
credit. You may have in your pocket a ten-dollar 
bill on a bank that failed ten years ago, and yet 
that bill is worth ten dollars in gold to-day. 

This circulation is protected by government 
bonds owned by the bank and deposited with the 
treasurer of the United States. The government 
examines these banks frequently and carefully to 
be sure that they do an honorable and legal busi- 
ness, that they are a credit to the government. 

A trust company issues no bank bills, deposits 
no bonds with the treasurer of the United States. 
It is not examined in the same way that a national 
bank is. But its soundness is virtually guaranteed 
by its close affiliation with the Clearing House 
through some national bank that “clears” for it. 
The moment its absolute soundness is suspected 
the national bank through which it clears sounds 
the alarm, and this is really as effective as it is to 
have the national bank examiners close a bank. 

The national banks in a city save themselves 
much trouble and expense by having the checks 
of the day taken to a group of experts, assorted, 
and appropriately charged and credited. That is, 
if there are four banks ina city, the checks can 
easily be grouped, as for instance :— 

The First National bank receives 75 checks ag- 
gregating $11,295 on the Second; 103 aggregat- 
ing $9,765 on the Third; and 87 aggregating 
$2,605 on the Fourth. 

The Second receives 37 aggregating $875 on the 
First; 69 aggregating $3,249 on the Third; and 
109 aggregating $10,647 on the Fourth. 

The Third receives 49 aggregating $3,745 on the 
First; 84 aggregating $1,947 on the Second; and 
112 aggregating $5,702 on the Fourth. 

The Fourth receives 17 aggregating $546 on the 
First; 92 aggregating $1,762 on the Second; and 
73 aggregating $6,749 on the Third. 

The Clearing House clerks easily see that the 
First bank owes the Second $11,295 less $875, or 
$10,420; the Third, $9,765 less $3,745, or $6,020; 
the Fourth, $2,605 less $546, or $2,059; and so on 
with each account. When instead of four banks 
there are forty or 140 the saving is enormous. 

The Clearing House virtually guarantees every 
check that it receives, and the banks have such 
confidence in one another that they stand by one 
another to the limit. 

When the Chemical National bank clears for the 
Knickerbocker Trust, it allows all the checks for or 
against the Knickerbocker Trust to be charged 
and credited to its account as though they were 
its own checks. That is, it “clears” for the Trust 
Company. 

There were probably two hundred banks in New 
York city receiving checks on the Knickerbocker 
Trust on October 20, and they had expected to 
send them to the Clearing House at the close of 
business as before. Instead of that, each bank 
must send its own messenger to the Knickerbocker 
Trust with the checks received, for the Trust Com- 
pany had to “clear over its own counter.” 

The Trust Company had $68,000,000 of deposits 
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and $17,000,000 approximately in cash on hand. 
It paid out at the rate of $44,900 a minute for 
more than three hours, and then hung up the fatal 
card, “Closed.” 

The crisis had come. 


CHICAGO’S LATEST MISFORTUNE. 


We donot enter intoa discussion of the question 
of the use of the Bible, or of Biblical literature in 
the public schools, but it is an alarming misfortune 
when an attempt to introduce such a book as Rich- 
ard G. Moulton’s “Select Masterpieces of Biblical 
Literature” arouses bitter opposition 
that Mrs. Anita McCormick Blaine and Jane Ad- 
dams think it wise not to introduce it into the 
schools. ground for endorsing Mr. 
Roosevelt's elimination of the national motto, “In 
God we trust.” 

The sub-committee of three, appointed November 
15, unanimously adopted three books for use in 
the schools as supplementary reading, but so 
alarming *was the outburst of opposition that they 
unanimously reported on November 30 that their 
own report be laid upon the table. 
report:— 

“Your sub-committee, appointed November 15, 
1907, to recommend different books containing se- 
lections from the Bible, to be considered for sup- 
plementary reading in the public schools, begs to 
submit three books as the best that it has discoy- 
ered :— 

“Select Masterpieces of Biblical 
edited by Richard G. -Moulton. 

“*The Golden Treasury of the Bible.’ 

“ “Passages of the Bible,’ by J. G. Fraser. 

“The committee recommends any one of these 
books as presenting the beauties of Biblical litera- 
ture in a scholarly and non-sectarian manner. 

“But, whereas 


It gives 


Here is the 


Literature,’ 


your committee recognizes the 
fact that even the present discussion of the subject 
has elicited the expression of honest conviction 
against introducing any form of Piblical literature 
into the schools, and that deep feeling on the sub- 
ject has been aroused in various elements of the 
community to whom the public schools belong, 
and, 

“Whereas, your committee further recognizes 
that the discussion, if continued, might result in 
evoking distrust of the integrity and non-sectarian 
character of the public schools themselves ; 

“Therefore, your committee unanimously recom- 
mends that its report be laid upon the table. 

“Anita McCormick Blaine, Jane Addams, Alfred 
D. Kohn.” 


———— © -0-@ 


Brookline, Mass., leads the world in the amount 
expended per child for public education, but the 
“burden” upon the tax-payer is as slight as any- 
where. 

In Massachusetts 60 per cent. of the 


school teachers have graduated from a 
school or college. 


public 
normal 


Total expenditure for public schools is $291,- 
600,000. 
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GREETINGS TO STUDENTS. 


William A. Wetzel, principal of the high school, 
Trenton, N. J., is always a-doing things for his stu- 
dents. Last New Year’s day he had greetings for 
them from one hundred men and women who 
were for some cause or other worth while. 

We have prevailed upon him to allow us to use 
some of these that other high school students may 
have the advantage of them. This was no part of 
his thought at the time, but there is too much that 
is good to have the wisdom end with one set of 
students. 

Only extracts are given, omitting the formal 
greeting and the closing salutation 


EXCHANGE OF COMPLIMENTS. 

New Jersey honors New England by the selec- 
tion of Charles S$. Chapin of the Rhode Island 
normal school for the principalship of her new 
normal school, as New England has honored her 
by the election of B. C. Gregory of Trenton as 
superintendent at Chelsea and F. E. Spaulding of 
Passaic to the same position at Newton. These in- 
terchanges are of great service to various sections, 
and whenever any section makes a draft upon an- 
other the latter is sure to reciprocate. 


Providence is already far ahead of most other 
cities in provision of special schools for defective, 
dependent, delinquent children, and is now plan- 
ning for a “fresh-air school,” where children of 
weak bodies may combine a proper fresh-air treat- 
ment with their regular school work. 

There are colleges in this country, begging funds 
successfully, in which there is not a trace of modern 
sanitation. A decent closet should be provided or 
an institution closed up in this age of the world. 


Woodrow Wilson, president of Princeton, says 
things. For instance: “The appreciation of Eng- 
lish can no more be pedagogically imparted than 
the appreciation of a song of a bird.” 

In London the school keeper or janitor is re- 
quired to thoroughly ventilate every schoolroom 
before the children enter it for any school purpose. 

Dr. William H. Maxwell has been in educational 
work in Brooklyn and New York city for twenty- 
five years. 

Buffalo course of study leads the list. Emerson 
and Bender are a great combination in school 
work. 


Boston leads the world in safe-guarding and 
promoting the health of school children. 


Full report of Massachusetts State Teachers’ 
Association in issue of December 19. 


The absolute elimination of truancy is now the 
demand, and it will be done. 


Amertcans spend $5,000,000 a year on musical 
artists. 


There is no reformation without transformation. 


Carnegie’s benefactions total $167,000,000. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 
CONGRESS AND THE PRESIDENT. 
xcept for a little breeze in the Senate between 
Vice-President Fairbanks and Mr. Lodge over a 
small question of order, and the customary stir in 
both houses over the swearing in of new mem- 
bers, there was little commotion at the opening of 
the sixtieth Congress. The re-election of Speaker 
Cannon was a matter of course. The President’s 
message was read on the second day. It was very 
voluminous, and consisted, to a large extent, of 
the restatement of familiar recommendations, 
and of citations from earlier messages upon ques- 
tions which are still of dominant importance. But 
the President’s critics were less inclined than usual 
to find fault with the tone of the message, which 
was moderate and conciliatory throughout. 
AS TO THE CURRENCY. 

As was expected, the President urged the 
necessity of securing elasticity for the currency by 
some form of emergency currency, to be issued 
under sufficient guaranty of security, and to be 
subject to a tax heavy enough to make it certain 
that it would be withdrawn as soon as the emer- 
gency which called for it had passed. There is a 
disposition in both houses to give early attention 
to this question, but there is a wide diversity of 
opinion as to the best policy to pursue, and the 
prospect of immediate legislation is not good. For 
one thing, there is a natural reluctance to entrust 
the secretary of the treasury or anv other official 
with so important a function as that of determin- 
ing what particular securities are suitable to serve 
as the basis of emergency currency issues. 

EXIT AOKI. 

The announcement that Viscount Aoki, who has 
been the Japanese ambassador at Washington for 
the last two vears, had been recalled by his gov- 
ernment took both the public and the state depart- 
ment by surprise. It is the sort of thing which 
might mean a great deal or might mean little. No 
official explanation of its meaning was given, be- 
yond the fact that the Japanese government wishes 
a personal report from the ambassador of the 
work of the embassy in the matter of immigration 
and other issues which have arisen between the 
two countries. On the whole, though there were 
those who were inclined to regard it as more than 
a coincidence that the recall should take place just 
as our fleet was about starting for the Pacific, the 
unexpected incident excited little comment. 

MORE SHIPS AND BIG ONES NEEDED. 

The report of Secretary of the Navy Metcalf 
calls for an appropriation of $69,000,000 for new 
construction. This program includes four all-big- 
gun battleships of the Delaware cliuss, four scout 
cruisers, ten torpedo-boat destroyers, and four 
submarine boats, besides minor craft. In making 
these recommendations, the secretary follows 
closely the counsel of the general board, and he 
re-enforces his position by showing that while the 
United States is now next to Great Britain in 
naval strength we shall fall to the third rank as 


[Continued on page 644.]} 
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make the elementary work available for admission to 
the higher institutions of learning, such as the colleges, 
normal schools, technical and professional schools. 

Rising above utilitarian phases and regarding educa- 
tion for education's sake, the high school is essential to 
the mind’s broader outlook. It alone, through history, 
literature, and art, can introduce the child to the great- 
ness in human thought and action, and inspire him with 
a desire for nobility of citizenship and character. The 
value of the high school in our country is no longer a 
question. In New England and the West every city, 
town, and village has made the corner-stone of its high 
school the keystone of its “city wall,” and the middle 
and southern states will follow this example. All that 
remains will be for the student to decide whether or not 
he will avail himself of these advantages. 


STATE SUPERINTENDENT MASON 8. STONE, 
Vermont. 

An exaggerated statement of the contrast between the 
attitude of the old academy student and the present-day 
high school student would be somewhat as follows:— 

Formerly he went to the academy; now he is sent to 
the high school; formerly he worked his way, now he 
shirks his way; formerly he graduated, now he is gradu- 
ated. Formerly he went to the academy for a specific 
purpose, now the high school simply happens to him. 
The high school course is 2 matter of course; to take it 
is the popular thing to do. The high school is the cul- 
mination of the local system, and the student has a 
vague sense that a course in it will be a valuable asset 
in life. It is taken during his adolescent years, a time 
when he has no consuming ambition, no inventory of his 
abilities, and accordingly no definite purpose; but he 
hopes to discover his penchant. If the high school were 
less constricted in its courses, if it could offer broader 
fields in which the student might experiment and try his 
powers, it would enable him to discover his abilities 
earlier, to determine more definitely his line of life, to 
focus his energies to better advantage, and it would 
thus be more inviting and serviceable and shape his at- 
titude better. 


SUPERINTENDENT F. LOUIS SOLDAN, 
St. Louis. 

Whatever of current literature and thought moves the 
interests of the cultured world should find a ready place 
in every-day high school work. The high schoo! should 
not only prepare for life; it should be a piece of life it- 
self. To be a pupil of the high school should mean that 
he leads a life of culture such as the best American men 
and women lead or desire. 

High school education, if the unjust charge were true 
that it kept youth away from the interests of life and 
makes him insensible to its pulsations, because it locks 
him up in the world of the past and of scholastic and un- 
real abstractions, would indeed tend to unfit for life and 
be a failure. The record which high school alumni have 
established all over the land is sufficient refutation of 
this charge. ‘They have become prominent as public 
spirited citizens in every walk of life. 

The course which the high school should pursue with 
the graduate of the elementary school is that it should 
bring him into the closest touch with the highest inter- 
ests of current spiritual life, and to fill him with a strong 
desire for wholesome activity in the world of reality, in 
the walks of industry and in public affairs. 

STATE SUPERINTENDENT C. J. BAXTER, 
New Jersey. 


You intend, no doubt, to be diligent, to make good rec- 
erds at recitations, to maintain a good standing in your 
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respective classes, and, in due time, to reach the long- 
anticipated goal of graduation. All this is very com- 
mendable, but if it is all that you have in view you will 
miss the New Year's richest fruitage. 

If you have resolved to be more courteous, more sin- 
cere and trustworthy in your dealings with others, to be 
purer in thought and in motive, to be a stronger, nobler, 
and higher self than ever before, then no matter how 
sadly all other plans shall miscarry, the New Year owes 
you and will bestow upon you its choicest gifts. 

What you are will, during the New Year and all the 
after years, be of far more importance to you and to 
those who truly love you than what you know. 


MORRIS ELMER DAILEY, 
President State Normal School, San Jose, California. 


“What does the high school mean to its students?’ It 
means an awakening, a time of physical growth and 
mental expansion. It means a new world unfolded, new 
hopes, and higher aspirations. To the boy it means an 
impelling desire to take his place in the world of men. 


SUPERINTENDENT WILBUR F. GORDY, 
Springfield, Mass. 


The high school should signify to its students an inter- 
pretation of life, individual and social, an opportunity 
for living a larger life in the present, and a preparation 
for vocational and human efficiency in the future. 

On the side of interpretation, this means that the high 
school should be a reflex of the complex social conditions 
that exist in the world to-day. For since the school is 
an effect, and not a cause, its curriculum must typify 
the larger life which it reflects. It is inevitable, there- 
fore, that the curriculum should be as complex as society 
itself. 

In order that the pupil should get as much of vital 
suggestiveness as possible out of the curriculum, the 
subject matter must be selected with reference to his 
capacity, his needs, and his interests. Too much empha- 
sis is placed upon the subject matter from the viewpoint 
of its scientific completeness; too little from the view- 
point of its adaptation to the pupil. To a large ex fént 
the courses of study are made out from the standpoint 
of the specialist, and in many cases are taught by spe- 
cialists. The result is too often that the pupil is over- 
whelmed by a mass of undigested, disarranged facts. 
The course of study in every subjeet in the high school 
must be revised in the interests of its pedagogical signifi- 
eance. This is one of the greatest needs in high school 
work to-day. 

On the vocational side, the pupil's individuality 
should be considered. He has special powers, and these 
should be developed in the interests of vocational effi- 
ciency, but not at the expense of human efficiency. The 
public school is not justified in giving special training at 
the expense of general training. It is just as practical 
to prepare the individual to co-operate with his fellows 
in the various departments of social life, as it is to pre- 
pare him to make a living. Neither kind of preparation 
should be sacrified to the other. 


SUPERINTENDENT WALTER H. SMALL, 


Providence, R. 1. 


The high school represents to its students “Opportun- 
ity.” 1. To broaden his education and lay a good foun- 
dation for future growth. This for some means prepa- 
ration for higher institutions. This is all it meant to the 
old high school pupil, academic opportunity. 2. To find 
himself, to get his mental bent. 


This is specially true 
where 


the high school includes the technical and com- 
mercial Courses, and where there is sufficient elasticity 
in these courses to permit a student to change from ene 
to the other at the end of the first year without serious, 
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loss of time. ‘To these the high school furnishes yvoca- 
tional opportunity. 

I believe this is what the high school signifies to its 
earnest boys and girls. But all high schoo] students are 
not earnest, and to these social veneering, athleticism, 
and other newer things form the main attractions. 


SUPERINTENDENT A. K. WHITCOMB, 
Lowell, Mass. 


To all its students the high school stands as a door of 
opportunity, but in their desire to go through that door, 
and in their expectations as to what lies beyond,  stu- 
dents differ widely as the poles. To those who wish to 
go on to higher institutions, to broaden their lives in the 
widest way and to fit themselves for positions of highest 
usefulness, it offers a place for preparation which is 
usually adequate and excellent, and which is for the 
most of them the only place where such preparation can 
be made. Such students usually accept the privileges of 
the high school with eagerness, use them to good advan- 
tage, and hold them in grateful remembrance through all 
their later lives. The same is true of those who wish to 
go, later, to the normal or other professional schools. 
Success in their life work; the privilege of entering upon 
it, indeed, rests upon the foundation offered by the high 
school. ‘To those who wish to enter upon mechanical or 
commercial pursuits it offers in its manual training and 
commercial departments invaluable helps without cost, 
though here its field of usefulness is divided with the pri- 
vate technical and commercial schools which offer for 
pay shorter though less cultural courses, Students in 
manual training and commercial departments, however, 
show as a rule even more devotion to work, and a higher 
appreciation of that which the school offers, than do 
those who are going to higber institutions of learning or 
to the professional schools, 

To a majority of its students, though, success in life is 
not expected to depend wholly upon the education of- 
fered by the high school. A boy may become a success- 
ful mechanic or merchant, and a girl may be a happy 
head of a home without it. To such students the school 
is an opportunity to acquire more knowledge, to broaden 
one’s outlook, to improve one’s position socially, and, in 
short, to make more of one’s self in every way. Stu- 
dents do not usually put all this in words, yet it is, I be- 
lieve, the underlying thought and the impelling force in 
the minds of nearly all of them. The thought is : 
worthy one, and for such students it is scarcely possible 
to do too much. A few students, however, it must be 
confessed, attend only under compulsion, lack all desire 
for education or for growth along cultural lines, and ad- 
vance no further than they are forced to go. If the in- 
spiring power of the teacher and the example and influ- 
ence of their mates awaken no desire for improvement, 
all such should be excused early for their own good as 
well as the good of the school. 

It is an oft repeated phrase to say that the high school 
is the people's college, but its common acceptance attests 
its truth. All of the culture and much of the influence 
toward high endeavor which was the glory of the college 
of a generation ago now belongs to the high school, and 
all that the college did then, except to take the student 
from his home to new surroundings, the high school 
should do now. 


JEREMIAH W. JENKS, 
Professor Cornell University. 


I have long felt that the chief duty of our public 
schools is to train boys and girls for citizenship, and I 
feel equally sure that the chief duty of the boys and 
girls themselves is so to tit themselves that they may he 
citizens of the best type. The success of our country is 
dependent upon them, 
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SUPERINTENDENT H. C. WEBER, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

That the single and only legitimate object of public 
education is intelligent American citizenship will be ac- 
cepted as axiomatic, nor will it be difficult to agree on 
what constitutes a good citizen. Ability to know one’s 
self and one’s duty, power to successfully cope with the 
problems that confront every life, and moral strength 
to do the right—-these are forces that elevate a country’s 
citizenship. Power to cope with the problems of life re- 
quires both mental power and acquaintance with the 
problems themselves. In a logically constructed course 
of study the child would in early years acquire the tools 
with which later to do mental work, where power is 
gained; and throughout the whole, but particularly at 
the close, he should become acquainted with conditions 
likely to arise in after life. 

If it could be known at the beginning of the high 
school course how long the student could give to prepa- 
ration before entering life’s struggle, it might be an easy 
matter to prescribe an ideal Course of study for him. 
Again, if all students were to give the same length of 
time for such preparation and if all intended to enter the 
same field of work, where all would meet the same class 
of problems to be solved, it would not be difficult to ar- 
‘ange a suitable course cf study for the whole school, 
But fortunately, diversity, not uniformity, is the natural 
law; and hence it becomes the duty of the high school to 
recognize this fundamental truth and endeavor to give 
to each student not the same opportunities but the same 
amount of available opportunities. “Equal advantages” 
does not mean the same epportunities. The public hos- 
pital would hardly give each patient the same medicine, 
but rather the same attention with suitable treatment. 

These truths being recognized, the well-regulated pub- 
lic high school offers to students that training in what- 
ever line is best suited to his future needs. If each in- 
dividual gets what is best for him, there is no question 
then of the rights of the majority or of the minority. 
If a college course is possible for him, then he should be 
fitted for entrance. If he must go into the world direct 
from the high school, then he should, in addition to gain- 
ing whatever power he may during the limited time, also 
be made acquainted as far as possible with the problems 
of life he is likely to meet in the chosen field of his ac- 
tivities. 

In the real high school the student begins to discover 
himself and his work, an he learns, in a limited way at 
least, how to solve problems that have no exact answers, 


A. E. WINSHIP, 
Boston, Mass. 


A high school education never meant so much as_ it 
means to-day. Make the most of it. Get from it power, 
poise, and alertness. Avoid arrested development, and 
develop your personality. 


WILLIAM MC ANDREW, 
Washington Irving High School, New York City, 


The chief problem of the girls’ high school, as it seems 
to me, is to keep the girl at the centre of the system and 
to get rid of the things that do not advantage her. I do 
not know any girls’ high school that was organized or is 
conducted on this principle. The central and dominating 
idea of every girls’ high school I know is a secondary, 
more or less inapplicable thing, called the course of 
study. It has scarcely any foundation upon knowledge 
of what a girl of thirteen or fourteen years of age is or 
of what a young woman of seventeen or eighteen years 
of age ought to be, and it has no adequate provision for 
helping her grow from what she is to what she ought to 
be. On the contrary, an artificial division of part of 
the accumulated knowledge of past ages, more or less 
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out of date, is divided into smaller divisions. labeled al- 
gebra, rhetoric, Latin, ete., and put in charge of special- 
ists, who divide these divisions into portions set out 
daily or tri-weekly. The machinery devised to adminis- 
ter the curriculum makes a school. Tradition maintains 
it. Its value, like that of the medical system of Hippoc- 
rates, is based on a priori reasoning and unproven = as- 
sertion. No one knows by any process of experiment or 
proof whether algebra, «a universal essential of high- 
school systems, advantages a girl of thirteen years of 
age as much as the same amount of time devoted to 
something else or not. If a girl is gentle, well-bred, 
merry, kind, bright, beautiful, graceful, grooms herself 
well, makes the world about her brighter and better, 
but cannot reach the standard in algebra set by the sys- 
tem, the high school will have none of her; out she goes, 
But let some anaemic little prig deftly juggle the x's 
and the y's, she may forswear the toothbrush and the 
comb and take the highest honors in the high-school rec- 
ord book. ‘The wise gentlemen who write upon the ori- 
gin of education tell us that the school is a specialized in- 


I. C. MeNEILL 
Supt., Memphis, Tenn 


stitution that took over the function of the family as to 
much of the training of children. It not only took it but 
it twisted it. The teacher's type of girl is not the 
father’s type. The teacher conceives no type of girl at 
all; the type has grown up from the school’s concentra- 
tion on the course of study as the chief thing. The per 
sisting type of high-school girl is the one that best fits 
into the curriculum. The eurriculum was con- 
structed for girls at all. It is not built on girls’ capaci- 
ties or needs: it Comes down like a stalactite from a col- 
lege curriculum maintained up in the air by men who 
never were girls, never studied girls, and care little what 
kind of women are developed out of girls. 

It was none of the public’s business what the first sec- 
ondary schools did. They were pay schools. If you 
didn’t like them you didn’t have to send your daughter 
there. Now it is different. You have to pay taxes to 
support the high schools whether you patronize them or 
not. This gives you as a citizen a very personal interest 
in their management. It makes them institutions bound 
to regard the girls sent to them as of more importance 
than courses of study, than college preparation, than 
“maintenance of standard,” than “deep, broad scholar- 
ship,” or than any other sacred or profane formula that 
faculties vaporize over. The persistent claim that high 
schools must exclude the unscholarly and may maintain 
an artificial atmosphere to accelerate the survival of the 
fittest breaks down in a community supporting free high 
schools, by taxation, and maintaining a compulsory edu- 
cation law. Every girl who has passed through the ele- 
mentary school is fit. You cannot equitably maintain a 


SAMUEL T. DUTTON 
Teachers’ College, N. Y. City 
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high school standard that excludes her or that drives her 
out before she is ready to marry. It is your business as 
a school nanager to study her, to fit your teaching to her 
capacities. Your duty lies toward her not to the exac- 
tions of a college above you. Your business is the culti- 
vation of womanliness and it is infinitely more necessary 
that you should know its qualities and be able to help 
them to grow than that you should be an expert on a 
portion of a portion of dessicated scholarship. When a 
visitor comes to see your school, instead of parading 
your library, your biolozy equipment, and your physics 
laboratory, point to motherly women and fatherly men 
ministering to modern, wide-awake, and radiant young 
women getting fit for social service in the world of  to- 
day. 


SUPERINTENDENT W. D. PARKINSON, 


Waltham, Mass. 


What the high school should signify to a student is 
just what a business opening signifies to a man. namely, 


H. C. WEBER 
Supt., Nashville, Tenn. 


opportunity. It means material, tools, plans, and aids 
by which to build the permanent structure he may 
choose to build. He will carry away only what he builds, 
not the materials, tools, plans, or facilities. From this 
standpoint the premium is upon that intelligent labor 
which makes the most of the means placed at one’s dis- 
posal. 

What the high school actually does signify to too many 
students, and to their parents, is a kind of social club in 
which one of the conditions of membership is approxi- 
mate conformity to a certain rather meaningless ritual 
imposed by those custodians of the entrances and exits 
who are kuown to the outside world as teachers. 

From this standpoint the premium is upon the exer- 
cise of strategy by which te obtain the most of privilege 
aut the least expenditure of effort. 

Teachers, parents, employers, need to co-operate in 
making the school stand for, what alone justifies its ex- 
istence, a concern of real life in which are exercised the 
qualities of intellect and sentiment and above all of will, 
that are to determine life’s final success or defeat. Re- 
sponsibility is the measure of success. 

This is not consistent with the freedom and joy of 
youth. The responsible man enjoys as much as the irre- 
sponsible. 

More attention needs to be given to making understood 
the real significance of each school pursuit. Pupils have 
too little chance to know why certain things are re- 
quired, and the employer concerns himself too little 
with the industrial and commercial as well as the moral 
attitudes displayed at school. 
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SUPERINTENDENT I. C. MC NEILL, 

Memphis, Tenn. 
A good high school signifies preparation. In these 
days two things are of the greatest worth: One is prepa- 
ration for duty and the other is opportunity. Opportu- 
nity is the second fundamental; it follows preparation 
in successful lives and must be sought. Preparation 
means the result of such stimulation, guidance, and con- 
trol as will make high school students grow to be able 
and disposed to lead happy, healthy, morally worthy, in- 
dustrious, and efficient lives. The high school student 
should pass to his after-work imbued with one great 
idea—-service—the best he is able to give, regardless of 
immediate returns. 


SUPERINTENDENT EVERETT B. DURFEE, 
Fall River, Mass. 

The high school signifies, or should signify, that it is 
the school where the child of the working man feels that 
he is receiving the same benefits, the same consideration 
in the preparation for his life work as his schoolmate, 
whose parents are better off in worldly goods, and this 
should be true, no matter what course he _ selects at 
school or what the future business of life is to be, 
whether a trade or a profession. 

The high school appeals to the great majority of pupils 
in the common schools as the school where their educa- 
tion will be rounded out, even finished, fot they have 
heard it said, and as they grow older they begin to real- 
ize, that they are to be the men and women of the future 
and are to fill responsible positions in all the walks of 
life. 

The pupils are cognizant of the fact that all the 
courses in the high school have continual work in Eng- 
lish, that English holds the most important place in the 


oA eurriculum, and they feel that with painstaking, per- 
. 

tug sistent work on their part they will have the advantage 

. ia of being able to use English with reasonable accuracy 


and facility, both in writing and speaking, and this will 
be accomplished in great measure by their constant 
“discussion of current topics” in the classrooms and es- 
- A { pecially by public debates with the high schools of other 
aa cities, if they have proven themselves worthy of appoint- 
ment to the debating team. 

The pupils in a high schcol should be made to feel 
. that under proper supervision and control there is no 
eee better opportunity for the development of character than 
: by participation in the different athletic contests on 
track or field or indoors, provided that the contests are 
a fair and clean and sustain a proper relation to the 
— studies of the school. 


PHILADELPHIAN. 
md | Judged by the thousands of students who annually 
; 4 ; decide to give up the high school course, and by that 
) larger body who decline even to enter the high schools, 
2 secondary education seems to signify little. Of the 
t 6,559 eighth-grade pupils certified in a certain June as 
fh qualified to enter the Philadelphia high schools, only 
2.996 took advantage of the opportunity. Forty per 
= cent., 3,563 boys and girls, decided that it did not sig- 
ow 4 a nify. Of these 2,996, only 440 completed the full course 
\4 of study. ‘The figures vary in other cities, but the gen- 
eral result is the same everywhere; too small a propor- 
i tion of our students know the value of a high school 
education. 

But this, I take it, is not the point of your question. 
You wish, rather, to know what is the significance and 
worth of those extra years of education beyond the so- 
called “elementary schools.” 
nee Let me state emphatically, as the first point, that the 

7 high schools are elementary schools; their object is not 
to add an unessential polish or an unsubstantial orna- 
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mentation to an otherwise completed schooling; their 
prime function is to round out an unfinished elementary 
education, The subjects of study which the boy of fifty 
years ago considered superfluously cultural are nowa- 
days elementary subjects. Chemistry, physics, algebra, 
geometry, pliysiography, are the A B C branches of a 
common industrial education; advanced history, litera- 
ture, English composition, the ancient and modern lan- 
guages are the rudimentary subjects for later participa- 
tion in the so-called “professions”; and some of these, 
coupled with commercial law, industrial history, book- 
keeping, stenography, and iypewriting are the beginner’s 
preparation for everyday business life. That boy or 
girl (or the father of that boy or girl) who decides 
against more elementary training, that councilman or 
“business man” who cries cut against the luxury of high 
schools, is arguing against the veriest minimum that the 
world is demanding from those who would meet its 
problems unhandicapped by lack of equipment. 

That is the great practical meaning of high school edu- 
eation. It has other meanings, however, chief among 
which is its significance as a training school in practical 
democracy. In 1845 an English commission made the 
following report of the Central high school of Philadel- 
phia:— 

“*We see... four hundred boys selected from all 
classes of society without respect to rank or patronage, 
whose only certificate of admission is superiority of tal- 
ent and capacity for learning—whose only certificate for 
continuance is continuance in industry and good conduct, 
Here are seen, side by side, the child of the judge and 
the child of the laborer, the children of the physician, the 
merchant, the lawyer, and the manufactu’er, in the same 
class with those of the bricklayer, the carter, the cord- 
wainer, and the blacksmith, studying without distinction, 
under masters and professors of the same attainment 

fas)... those of many of our colleges.’ ” 

The report from which this extract was taken was 
written sixty years ago, yet it fitly describes the situa- 
tion to-day. Here is the distinctly American way of 
turning a boy into a man, and more than man. into an 
American. We Americans have no prejudice against 
any class or against any race. We have a theory that 
the best class is good enough for all, and that if this con- 
glomerate people of ours belongs to any race, it is the 
broad human race, which needs all our watehfulness to 
keep up to standard. No special class of person, pliysi- 
cian or merchant, or blacksmith or cordwainer have any 
monopoly on the human race. In our high schools—es- 
pecially those of the large cities—the finest thing in 
America is seen in full operation—the making of an 
American. ‘The raw material of a WKensingtonian, a 
Manayunker, a South Philadelphian, a West Philadel- 
phian, a Germantowner, to speak our iocal dialect, is 
slowly and subtly converted into a common type that 
while preserving the individuality of each is better than 
each. 

This process of the mixing of the types is so important 
that I must pause over ita moment. For the sake of 
clearness, let me give you an instance of the educational 
gain that comes fromethis interaction of the local groups, 
a result that but for the broadening influence of the high 
schocl could hardly come about. Side by side in a first 
year section of some years ago, brought together by the 
accident of the alphabet, sat two boys of totally different 
origin. One was the son of a banker, whose father's 
name is familiar to the most casual newspaper reader, 
whose mother was praised by a European monarch for 
her tact and grace; the other was the son of a janitor of 
one of our municipal buildings. One lived within the 
sacred precincts of good society; the other lived among 
the unattractive homes of unskilled labor. One had all 


(Continued on page €38.] 
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Standard High School Texts 


ENGLISH 


Heath’s English Classics 


(Most of the Volumes 25 cents each) 
A neat, attractive, yet inexpensive edition of those 
classics selected for College Entrance Requirements 


in English. The series is conspicuous for its scholarly 
editing. 


Woolley’s Handbook of Composition ... . $0.80 


Pocket size, with flexible cover; most useful to the 
student of English composition. Contains an invalu- 
able aid to the teacher in theme-correcting. 


SCIENCE 
Newell’s Descriptive Chemistry ....- $1.20 


A Book which emphasizes the industrial applications 
of chemistry. The newer processes involving elec- 
tricity are explained, and nearly 200 experiments are 
clearly directed. 


Colton’s Physiology, Practical and 
Descriptive...... 


This text offers 360 pages of exposition with 140 
pages of experiments. Anatomy, physiology and 
chemistry are used to demonstrate the rational laws 
of hygiene. 


MATHEMATICS 
Algebra for Secondary Schools. $1.20 


This book covers completely and concisely the neces- 
sary steps from the threshold of algebra into quad- 
ratics, hence through quadratics to logarithms. 


Wells’s Essentials of Geometry........ $1.25 


In method this book mediates between the suggestive 
and explicit geometries, furnishing figures, diagram- 
matic hints, or references for the solution of its 800 
exercises. 


BOSTON 
120 Boylston St. 


NEW YORK 
225 Fourth Ave. 


LATIN 


Moulton’s Introductory Latin........... $1.00 


Initiates the pupil by well graded, straight-forward 
progress into the vocabulary, the phraseology, and 
the grammar of Cesar's Histories. 


Towle & Jenks’s Caesar’s Gallic War... .$1.00 


Contains, besides the usual notes, a grammatical 
appendix which simplifies reference, utilizes the text 
for illustration, and explains beyond question. 


HISTORY 
Fling’s Source Book of Greek History. . .$1.00 


A volume of unusual literary flavor, reflecting admir- 
ably Greek life, manners, and customs, and, especially, 
thoseideals of democracy from which we have drawn 
so largely. 


Munro’s Source Book of Roman History $1.00 


Breathes the spirit of Roman life, and vitalizes the 
facts of Roman history so that they live in memory. 
Not sidelights on Rome and her people but rays from 
the source of all the light obtainable. 


GERMAN AND FRENCH 


The Joynes-Meissner German Grammar $1.12 


Is both sufficiently elementary and progressive for 
the beginner and sufficiently systematic and complete 
for the advanced student, yet reasonable in size and 
price. 


Fraser and Squair’s French Grammar . $1.12 
A very practical and thorough course in French 


Grammar with reading, composition, and conversation 


exercises. It deals especially with pronunciation. 


Send for Descriptive Circulars and Catalogues 


HEATH COMPANY, Publishers 


CHICAGO 
378 Wabash Ave. 


LONDON 
15 York St. 
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his outside hours to himself, with certainty of a sp!endid 
summer at the cool mountains or seashore; the other 
knew what it meant to shovel snow long before the late 
winter sunrise; to drive a grocery wagon in the after- 
noons and on Saturday and all the days of the summer 
holiday. These two boys have such unlike histories, 
perhaps you think they could not mate well; but they 
did, and got along famously. Not at first, however. 
They had first to discover a bond of communion. Soon 
that was forthcoming—a common feeling of hunger at 
noontime; a common interest in football; a common ten- 
dency to laugh ata good joke; a common interest in 
healthy study; in other words, they found that they both 
were boys in spite of their parents and all their achieve- 
ment or lack of it. The case is so typical, although the 
illustration would differ, that I may follow it out. Hach 
learned tremendously from the other. Master X. began 
to note that spotless cleanliness of face and hands, well- 
brushed clothes, softness of voice, clearness of enuncia- 
tion, gentleness of manner, were desirable qualities in 
others besides girls; Master Y. learned tiiat old lesson: 
That rough speech and a rough coat may cover a warm 
heart and a clever brain. The one became more of a 
gentleman; the other was saved from ever becoming a 
snob. 

Our Philadelphia high school boys engage in all kinds 
of employment,—selling newspapers, managing printing 
establishments, driving delivery wagons, shoeing horses, 
reporting on the daily newspapers, teaching the indolent 
how to study his Latin (at so much per hour), typewrit- 
ing—everything, indeed, from cobbling to carpentering. 
Truly, as the English commissioners reported, all are 
here: The merchant, lawyer, doctor, chief as well as the 
butcher, the baker, the candle-stick-maker. What 
healthy boy cannot learn much from each of these? 
What boy or girl (for a similar condition exists among 
girls) who has this opportunity to meet his kind can 
avoid becoming part of that great amalgamation so dis- 
tinctively American? Here is where America is unlike 
any nation in the world; here is her great scheme for 
leveling the types, thus forestalling future class dissen- 
tions, social unrest, the growth of dialects that hold back 
the nation. Here, also, we get a glimpse of what the 
child misses who closes his education with the grammar 
school, he who unwillingly, perhaps, but none the less 
deliberately limits his life. To the end of his days he 
will show the lack of the finishing touch that American 
education freely offers him, a completed elementary edu- 
cation; and often he will sadly feel the lack—for Nature 
is relentless and merciless in punishing those who make 
unwise decisions. 


SUPERINTENDENT E. MACKEY, 
Trenton, N. J 


“Redeem the time.” Beware of idleness, procrastina- 
tion, and good intentions unperformed. Go forth each 
morning to the work of the day with the determination 
to make this day the best day of your life, or as Emer- 
son says, “Write it on your heart that every day is the 
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best day of the year. No man has learned anything 
rightly until he knows that every day is Doomsday.” 


SUPERINTENDENT FRANK J. PEASLEE, 
Lynn, Mass. 

The high school signifies to its students opportunity. 
It means, first of all, opportunity for intellectual and 
spiritual awakening; for mental strength and moral 
stamina: for the strengthening and unfolding of charac- 
ter: for the promotion of an intelligent and earnest inter- 
est in life; for the development of force of will and en- 
ergy of purpose; for the attainment of general intelli- 
gence, all-round efliciency, power of initiative, educa- 
tion, and skill which will dignify, adorn, and ennob‘e 
every occupation and every station. 

The modern high school, with its classical, academic, 
scientific, commercial, and manual training courses, of- 
fers the greatest possible opportunity for culture and 
efficiency. It is no longer the school for the few, but the 
school for the many—a rea! people’s coliege—a place 
where the whole boy may be sent to school, or more ex- 
actly, where every boy may find wholly what he needs 
to prepare him for modern life, modern conditions, and 
modern responsibilities. The high school of to-day is not 
less efficient in the development of mind and character 
than the high school of twenty-five years ago, but, un- 
like the old time school, this is not its sole aim. The 
modern school has enlarged and corrected the idea of 
culture, and by its brouder curriculum has brought au 
intellectual quickening to a very large number who 
would never bave respon‘led to the teaching subjects of 
the earlier school. It has opened a new door to intellec- 
tual and moral progress, to skill and culture, for a class 
of students who with only the old studies would never 
have known the advantages of scholarship. 

The high school signifies also opportunity for training. 
It means training for effective service and fora rizht 
spirit in that service; for activity along lines which con- 
nect with life in all its phases; for industrial, commer- 
cial, social, intellectual, and moral efficiency, for clear, 
definite, and logical thinking and judging; a _ training 
which develops in the student all the powers of boy, 
mind, and soul—an ability to use his hands skilfully, to 
observe accurately, to reason justly, and to express him- 
self clearly; a training which transforms sensitive, 
fickle-minded, wilful boys and girls into self-controlte 1, 
self-directing, useful members of society capable of do- 
ing and thinking along right lines, and so relating their 
thoughts and actions to society as to be a positive, vital, 
constructive force in modern thought and life. 

Again the high School signifies to its students opportu- 
nity for knowledge. It means a knowledge of the best 
things that have been said and done in all the world; a 
knowledge which opens the avenues of the soul to all 
that is best in music, art, literature, and science, of the 
accumulation of the ages. It means that kind of knowl- 
edge which awakens, nourishes, and strengthens the fin- 
est sentiments of the soul; which is ethically pure and 
eternally true, and which quickens the individual into 
the highest and richest spiritual life. The high school 
means opportunity for this larger life and _ influence 
which such knowledge gives to its possessor, and which 
makes him a power for righteousness in the world. 


I wish the youth to be an armed and complete man; no helpless angel to be slapped 
in the face, but a man dipped in the Styx of human experience, and made invulnerable so, 
—self-helping. A redeeming trait of the Sophists, Hippias and Gorgias, is that they made 
their own clothes and shoes. Learn to harness a horse, to row a boat, to camp down in 


the woods, to cook your supper.— Emerson. 
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Four Noteworthy Series 


Guide Books to English 


By Cuartes R. Gitpert, Formerly Superintendent of Schools’ 
St. Paul, Newark and Rochester and Ava VAN Stone Har 
RIS, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Rochester. 

A distinctively novel series—practical, sugges- 
tive, inspiring! Guides to language, togrammar and 
to literature! Develops clear thinking and clear 
expression. 

Book One 45c. Book Two 60c. 

Already adopted in Boston, Washingtor, New 
Haven, Chelsea, Salt Lake City, Montpelier, Detroit, 


The Silver-Burdett Readers 


By Evtta M. Powers and Tuomas M. Batutet, Ph. D., Dean of the 
School of Pedagogy, New York U niversity: formerly Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Springfield, Mass. 

A new series of five readers, national in scope, 
based on the best principles of Pedagogy and dis- 
tinctive in the exactness of their grading. At- 
tractively illustrated. Specially designed to intro- 
duce the pupil as early as possible to the delights of 
real literature. Already adopted in many prominent 
cities and towns throughout the country. Recently 
adopted in the State of Kansas for five years’ ex- 


Los Angeles, Rochester, Utica, and many other 


clusive use. 
cities. 


The Rational Method in Reading The First Year of Latin $1.00 
By Epwarp G. Warp, date Superintendent of Schools, Brook- 


Czsars Gallic War 1.25 


Gives the pupil in less than two years a mastery 
of English characterized by correct pronunciation, 
large vocabulary, thoughtful expression, and instant 
grasp of new words. 


By W. B. Gunnison, Ph, D., Principal, and S. HARLEY 
A. M., Instructor in Latin, Erasmus Hall High School’ 


Brooklyn. 
A unique and valuable series. The First Year of 


NEW SUPPLEMENTARY BOOKS Latin prepares directly for the reading of Cesar. It 


The Additional Primer - - - 36c is simple and thorough in its treatment of grammar, 
Additional First Reader - . - 36c rich in material for translation. Czsar’s Gallic War 

By Mary A. Warp and Mapatene D. Barnum contains all the text, the grammar and the compo- 
The Little Helper. By Mitiicent Baum 28c¢ sition required for Second Year work, effecting great 


A First Practice Reader. By Linnizr J. Ecintron 30¢ economy of time and expense, 


Full information concerning these valuable series sent on request 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


New York Boston 


Chicago 
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NOTHING 


Can happen to a book which the 


“HOLDEN ARTICLES” 


Our Whole Business is Manufacturing 


HOSPITAL SUPPLIES 


for disabled free books, supplementary readers and library books. 

Our ** HOLDEN WATERPROOF BOOK COVERS” saveda great 
quantity of books when a fire occured in a large school building and 
the hose turned on them. When dried out 


They Were As Good As NEW! 


They protect them in the seasons of rain and snow. 

They protect the backs by their heavy material when the 
DEADLY BOOK- STRAPS are drawn tight. 

If a book is ‘‘sick,” look at our list of ‘‘Hospital Supplies” for the 
proper remedy. 


se HOLDEN SELF-BINDERS 99 ,FOR LOOSENED LEAVES AND 


LFOR WEAKENED BACKS 


a6 HOLDEN Sy BINDERS 99 ¢WHEN THE ENTIRE BACK IS BROKEN OFF 


UlT MENDS IT STRONG AS NEW IN A MINUTE 


‘*HOLDEN TRANSPARENT PAPER” 


WHEN THE LEAF IS TORN 


NO WONDER THE BUSINESS GROWS Every Year 
1907 increase Over 1906 larger than for 15 years 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, Sec’y 
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BOOK TABLE. 


WRIGHT'S SHORT HISTORY OF GREEK LITERA- 
TURE. By Wilmer Cave Wright, Ph. D., associate 
professor of Greek, Bryn Mawr College. New York, 
Cincinnati, and Chicago: American Book Company, 
Cloth. 543 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Despite the rage for science, commerce, and industry 
in the schools, the classics, notably the Greek classics, 
have a sway greater than ever because it is no longer 
a blind worship but an intelligent admiration and schol- 
arly adoration. With the new reverence for the Greek 
classics comes a demand for the history and the setting 
of life in the times of the classics. It is no longer sat- 
isfactory to translate Greek into English; one must think 
in the Greek, and this can only be done when the envir- 
onment is adequate. It is to meet such a demand this 
volume is brought, affording as it does a general survey 
of the whole field of Greek literature, from Homer to 
Julian. It is written rather from the literary than the 
philological standpoint, and contains such helpful fea- 
tures as numerous parallels quoted from English litera- 
ture, lists of standard translations, and references to 
modern essays dealing with the Greek masterpieces. At 
the end of each chapter is a bibliography of the more 
important literature of the topic treated. It is a book 
which will appeal both to the general reader and to the 
college student who wishes to realize intelligently the 
significance and relations to the whole of the classic 
masterpieces he is reading. 


SELECTIONS FROM BYRON. Standard English 
Classics Series. Edited by Samuel M. Tucker, profes- 
sor of English language and literature, Florida Female 
College, Tallahassee, Fla. Boston, New York, Chi- 
cago, London: Ginn & Co. Cloth. Frontispiece. 101 
pp. List price, 25 cents; mailing price, 30 cents. 

To give the young reader some insight into Bryon’s 
genius by presenting for study and for reading those of 
his poems which shall make the most immediate appeal, 
has been the purpose of this compilation. For such a 
purpose much of Byron’s poetry is admirably fitted, 
since. as a whole, it is not abstruse, is lucid in its ex- 
pression, and, above all, is spirited and energetic. In 
the choice of selections ‘The Prisoner of Chillon” and 
“Mazeppa” were naturally the first consideration on ac- 
count of their position among the college entrance re- 
quirements. Other poems which may be found useful 
in college classes—among them “Childe Harold” and 
“Don Juan’—have also been included in whole or in 
part. The introduction treats with particular emphasis 
Byron’s importance as an historic figure and the inti- 
mate relations subsisting between his life and works, 
The criticism claims to be neither technical nor subtle, 
but attempts rather to deal in broad generalizations 
which may appeal to the young reader and yet not mis- 
lead him. The notes will be found sufficiently elaborate 
to pave the way to a full appreciation of the poems, 
without hampering the instructor or interfering with the 
student’s self-activity. 

A TEXT-BOOK IN PHYSICS. By Professor William 
N. Mumper, Ph. D., of the State Normal school of 
Trenton, N. J. New York: American Book Company. 
Cloth. Svo. 411 pp. Tlustrated. Price, $1.20. 

The author, while not restricting his book to such, 
specially plans his work for pupils of the secondary 
schools. In a_ clear and easy style. quite within the 
range of such punils’ capabilities, he deals with the sub- 
jects that lie in the large domain of physics—such as 
“Matter.” “Liquids,” “Gases,” “Motion,” the “Pen 
lum,” “Heat,” and many tnore. Questions and prob!ems 
are here and there added io the text, and illustrations are 
interspersed to aid the eve and make a naturally intri- 
cate subject more plain. It is a capital piece of work, 
and may be commended without any reservation—to 
those who are looking for such a work. 


THE POPULAR BALLAD (IL). By Professor F. B. 
Gummere. In the Types of English Literature. Un- 
der the general editorship of William Allan Neilson, 
professor of English in Harvard University. editor of 
“Shakespeare in the Cambridge Poets.” Boston: 
Houghton, Miffiin & Co. 360 pp. Price, $1.50 net. 
This series derives its title from the fact that the 

books comprising it treat of English literature on a new 

plan. Instead of the usual division into chronological 
periods, a unity in the treatment of the rise and develop- 
ment of all the important literary forms in English are 
presented by a division according to types. Each vol- 
ume is prepared by an acknowledged specialist in its 
particular fie’d, and it will eventually cover the whole 
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range of English literature with a set of books which 
shall be attractive to scholars and cultivated readers. 
The first book in this series is “The Literature of 
Roguery,” an entrancing grouping of every phase of lit- 
erature from fact to fiction on every form of roguery. 
Now comes this second book, in which are gathered 
popular ballads of all climes and times. This has no 
such inherent interest as roguery possesses, but it lends 
itself to this scheme much more readily than would be 
anticipated. ‘The first half of the book is a skilful and 
artistic treatment of the ballad, and the cther half is de- 
voted to ballads of all lands, beginning with the riddle, 
the oldest of all ballads, coming from unknown an- 
tiquity. 

COLERIDGE’S ANCIENT MARINER, CHRISTABEL, 
AND OTHER POEMS. Edited by Principal Julian 
W. Abernethy, Ph. D., Berkeley Institute, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. New York: Charles E. Merrill Company, 
Cloth. 156 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

Coleridge has been commonly known by one great 
poem, but his fame was increased by several others, 
which—in addition to the Mariner—the editor has in- 
cluded in his selections. Here one finds a sample of 


English style which the student may well become ac- 
quainted with. The editor’s extended introduction 


treating of Coleridge’s life and place in English litera- 
ture is of the greatest value as a foreword to the text. 


WHEN MEN GREW TALL: THE STORY OF AN- 
DREW JACKSON. By Alfred Henry Lewis. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 330 
pp. Price, $2.00 (postage extra). 
Just after reading this latest book on the great Ameri- 

can, I went through that portion of the South—Ken- 

tucky, Tennessee, Alabama, and Mississippi—where Jack- 
son was, has always been, and still is idolized. It was 

a singular experience to have the Southerners place Lin- 

coln first of the Presidents, and Jackson next, placing 

Washington invariably below both Lincoln and Jackson, 

[hey claim that the Southern admiration for 

velt is because of his similarity to Jackson. As one reads 

this remarkable portrayal of the life and character of 

Jackson, one little wonders at the idolatrous worship of 

the man by those who have been brought up on the facts 

and traditions of the most individualistic of all the Presi- 
dents except Lincoln and Roosevelt. 

FILIPPO, THt ITALIAN BOY. A Tale of Italian 
Child Life. By Laura B. Starr. New York: A. S. 
Barnes & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 

; This is a bright, entertaining, instructive book, combin- 

ing an admirable view of the geography of Italy with a 

suggestive study of child thought and activity. The con- 

ception of the book is well worth while, the development 
of the idea is highly creditable. 


Re 


AMERICAN BIRDS STUDIED AND PHOTO- 
GRAPHED FROM LIFE. By William Lovell Fin- 
ley. Illustrated from photographs by Herman T. 
Bohlman and the author. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. Cloth. 260 pp. Price, $1.50, net. 

This is an exceptionally valuable book, as attractive 
as it is authentic. One will find it a delight to study 
and think about birds with such a handbook as this. 
The illustrations are numerous and exceedingly beau- 
tiful; the descriptive part is scientific and admirable from 
the literary standpoint. The work covers the field of the 
common and interesting American birds. That such a 
book can be made for the price ($1.50) is astonishing. Of 
all the recent books on birds, and they are numerous, 
none is more valuable for the classroom or for field ex- 
ploitation, and the price of this adds materially to its 
desirability. 


ROMEO AND JULIET. First Folio Shakespeare, 
Edited with notes, introduction, glossary, lists of 


variorum readings by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. 
Clarke. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
(44%x6%4). Cloth, 75 cents: limp leather, $1.00. 
Scholars, critics, and teachers everywhere rejoice in 
the appearance of the “Shakespeare First Folio Edi- 
tion.” a most valuable edition of Shakespeare at a popu- 
lar price. It reproduces the First Folio of 1623, giving 
Shakespeare in the original spelling and punctuation. 
The text is thus freed from the editorial changes of three 
centuries. which, however, are indicated by abundant 
notes. The type is modern. This is the only reprinting 
of the First Folio obtainable in handy form. ‘‘Romeo 
and Juliet’ is the thirteenth play produced, the other 
twelve being “Much Adoe About Nothing,’ “A Mid- 
sommer Night’s Dreame,” “Loves Labour’s Lost,” 
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ie of LErvors,’ “Merchant of Venice,” “Julius 
Cae “King Lear,’ “As You Like it,” “Macbeth, F 
“Hamlet,” ““T'welfe Night,” “Henry the Fift. 

THE MAJOR SYMPTOMS OF HYSTERIA. Fifteen 
lectures given in the Medical School of Harvard Uni- 
versity. By Pierre Janet, M. D., of the College de 
France. New York: The Macmillan Company. Cioth. 
345 pp. 

On the occasion of the inauguration of the new and 
magnificent buildings of the Medical School of Harvard 
University in Boston, President Eliot and Dr. J. J. Put- 
nam, professor of the diseases of the nervous system, 
asked Dr. Janet to deliver before the students some lec- 
tures about pathological psychology. Of this he says: 
“I greatly appreciated this honor, and tried to sum up 
before the American students some elementary psycho- 
logical researches about a well-known disease, hysteria, 
in order to show them how the study of the mental state 
of the patient can sometimes be useful to explain many 
disturbances and to give some unity to apparently dis- 
cordant symptoms. So the following fifteen lectures 
were given in the Harvard Medical School between the 
fifteenth of October and the end of November, 1906,” 
This is easily the most valuable treatise on the nervous 
disease known as hysteria that is at once scientific and 
popular. The facts and philosophy are the latest known 
to medical science, the treatment is elaborate and ade- 
quate, the style delightful. 

HOW TO INVEST YOUR SAVINGS. By Isaac F. 
Marcosson. Philadelphia: Henry Altemus Company. 
Cloth. Boards, 50 cents; ooze calf, $1.00. 

Isaac F. Marcosson, the author, is a well-known New 
York magazine editor and writer. He was born in 
Louisville, Kentucky, and was a newspaper man in that 
city for some time. Subsequently he went to New York, 


where he became associate editor and one of the princi- | 


pal staff writers of the World’s Work. While connected 
with that magazine, he wrote a number of very notable 
articles, including ‘The Awakening of Philadelphia,” 
“The Kansas Oil Fight,” and ‘Harvesting the Wheat.” 
Early this year he became financial editor of the Satur- 
day Evening Post, of Philadelphia, and inaugurated its 
department entitled “Your Savings,” on which his book 
is based. This department has proved to be one of the 
most successful in the history of the Post. Mr. Marcos- 
son has also written the widely-quoted department in 
the Post called ‘“‘Wall Street Men,” which shows the 
great money kings at close range. He also contributes 
regularly to the Post signed articles on a variety of 
timely subjects. 

SIX WEEKS’ PREPARATION FOR READING 
CAESAR. By James Morris Whiton and Helen Isa- 
bel Whiton. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 16mo. 105 
pp. List price, 50 cents. 

A work adapted to Allen and Greenough’s, Bennett’s, 


and Harkness’s grammars. It is to render the pupil | 


about to begin Caesar's “Gallic War” familiar with the | 


inflections and common concords of the Latin tongue, so 
that he may intelligently understand the text he is about 
to master. The book has grown directly out of experi- 
ences in instruction in one of the New England semi- 
naries, and thus has additional value because tested in 
the work of the classroom. 

THE STORY OF TWO BOYS. Retold by Clifton John- 
son. New York: American Book Company. Cloth. 
192 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

As long ago as 1785 a little book called “Sandford and 
Merton” was published in England by one Thomas Day, 
and was very popular among the boys of that time, as it 
was specially prepared for them. Mr. Johnson has 
abbreviated the story of tiiese lads, and puts it in a form 
that may be pleasing to the boys of to-day. The lads 
have plenty of adventures to interest those of their own 
age now, and at the same time have some. excellent 
morals which our boys may be the better for recalling. 


EXTRACTS FOR COMPOSITION IN FRENCH. Se- 
lected and arranged by J. E. Mansion of the Royal 
Academical Institution of Belfast (Ire.). 
C. Heath & Co, Cloth. 147 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

A model group of 127 selections from English writ- 
ings to be translated into French by the student. The 
selections are brief so as not to prove too formidable. 
and yet long enough to test the student's abilities in 
translation. Hints are added where the translation 


Soston: D. 


must necessarily be idiomatic. A full Anglo-French vo- | 


eabulary is given. 


THE THOMAS 


Normal Training School 


New School Buildings 


Enlarged Equipment 


Bigger and better in every way than ever before 


Thoroughly prepares its pupils as teachers of 
the following “special branches.” 


Music and Drawing, Domestic Science and 
Domestic Art, Manual Training, Physical 
Training, and Penmanship. 


Between 200 and 300 of our graduates placed 
in positions as teachers during the past year. 


Correspondence with superintendents, who 
are in need of teachers of any of the 
“special branches,” is solicited. 


DETROIT - - - 


Address the Secretary 
MICH. 


High School Texts 


ABERNETHY — AMERICAN LITERATURE 


By J. W. Abernethy, Ph.D., Principal of Berkeley 


By 


Institute, Brooklyn, N.Y. Furnishes a brief 
account of the growth of literatures as a part of 
natural history, with enough biographical and 
critical material to make the interpretation of 
texts intelligible, interesting and profitable. 


Price $1.10 
BACON — A NEW GERMAN COURSE 


Edwin F. Bacon, Ph.B., Instructor in Modern 
Languages, State Normal School, Oneonta, N.Y. 
Comprises the essentials of the grammar, with 
readings and conyersations, and a complete 


vocabulary. Price $1.25 


DURELL AND ROBBINS — A SCHOOL ALGEBRA 


COMPLETE 


By Fletcher Durell, Ph.D., Head of the Mathemati- 


CHARLES E. MERRILL CO., 


44-20 EAST TWENTY-THIRD STREET, 


cal Department, Lawrenceville School, Lawrence- 
ville, N. J., and Edward R. Robbins, A.B., 
Mathematical Master in the William Penn 
Charter School, Philadelphia, Pa. Contains all 
subjects required for admission to universities 


and scientifie schools, Price $1.12 


DURELL — PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY 
By 


Fletcher Durell. 


Price $1.25 


For special introduction terms, address 


PUBLISHERS 


Successors to MAYNARD, MERRILL & Co. 


NEW YORK 
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SPECIMENS OF MODERN ENGLISH LITERARY 
CRITICISM. With introduction and notes by Wil- 
liam T. Brewster, Columbia University. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 380 pp. Price, 
$1.00 net. 

The introduction deserves more than a passing men- 
tion. Here is a volume of the best chapters from the 
of such masters as Leslie Stephen, Samuel Johnson, 

Eveteiay, Frederick Harrison, Dryden, Lamb, and Mat- 

thew Arnold, and it is no easy task for a man to preface 

their writings with thirty pages of serious discussiop 
but Professor Brewster's introduction stands up unGer 
the test admirably. This book belongs to the realm of 
rhetoric rather than that of literature or literary history. 
It uses writings more completely than is done in 
any existing text-book of selections, as an agent in 
rhetorical study and intellectual discipline. The volume 
is less a complete illustration of a form of discourse 
than an analysis of a fair variety of pieces that would 
commonly be called literary criticism, but it will be use- 
ful to moderately advanced students. In arrangement, 
the essays proceed from the simplest, most matter-of- 
fact, and most easily demonstrable, to the more general, 
more abstract, and less easily provable. The arrange- 
ment is as follows: The first eight essays deal with par- 
ticular men; numbers 9 and 10 have to do with special 
topics; and the last five are illustrative of general discus- 


sions—from highly different points of view—of literary 
art and morality. 


JYHANN HEINRICH PESTALOZZI._ By Gabriel 
Compayre. Pioneers in Education Series. Translated 
by R. P. Jago. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
Cloth. 140 pp. Price, 90 cents, net. 

This series consists of six volumes, each issued sepa- 
rately, but ail by the same author and treating a highly 
important subject—the rise and growth of popular educa- 
tion as shown in the efforts of great “pioneers.” The 
author, M. Compayre, is recognized as an international 
authority on pedagogical questions, and will be found at 
his best in these volumes, which comprise: (1) J. J. 
Rousseau, and Education by Nature; (2) Herbert Spen- 
cer, and Scientific Education; (3) Pestalozzi, and Elemen- 
tery Education; (4) Herbart, and Education by Instruc- 
tion; (5) Montaigne, and Education of the Judgment; 
(6) Horace Mann, and the Public School System of the 
United States. 


NDARD LITERATURE SERIES. New York: 

Publishing Company. Thirty-three num- 

bers. Manila paper. Price, 12% cents; cloth, 20 
cents. 

This is a highly attractive series in that each poem or 
prose selection is complete and accompanied with notes. 
In the case of classical novels that are too lengthy for a 
complete presentation they are abridged, but are in the 
author’s own language always. The type and _ press 


work, paper and binding are delightful, wholly beyond _ 


what the price signifies. These four, “Burke’s Speech on 

Conciliation with America,” “Washington’s Farewell Ad- 

dress and Webster’s Bunker Hill Orations,” ‘‘Milton’s 

Minor Poems,” and “Browning’s Selected Poems,” are 

in the college English requirements and have been es- 

pecially edited for high school use in this connection, 

The preparation has been highly satisfactory. The 

books are carefully graded and the grade for which each 

is intended is specified. There are for the elementary 
grades ten in American history, five in English and 

Scottish history, five in French, Spanish and Roman his- 

tory. As graded there is one for the second year, three 

for the third, three for the fourth, six for the fifth, six 
for the sixth, three for the seventh. For the eighth 
grade and for the high school there are twenty-nine. 

A PRIMER OF FORESTRY—PARTS I. AND IIL. Is- 
sued by United States department of agriculture, 
Washington. D. C. Cloth. 176 pp. Illustrated. 

Two little works on forestry packed full of informa- 
tion about trees, their development, values, care, pro- 
tection from fire and pests, etc., ete. This is a subject 
of national interest and even concern, and these publica- 
tions are of the highest value in bringing out points in 
the subject of forestry that ought to be widely known 
and mastered. 

ROMAN HISTORY—ABBOTT’S SHORT HISTORY 
OF ROME. By Frank Frost Abbott, University of 
Chicago. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co. 

Professor Abbott has prepared a history of Rome on 
modern lines. It is well worth one’s while to examine 
this book because of the unusual way in which he treats 
the subject. 
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ESCRICH’S FORTUNA. Edited and annotated by Ed- 
ward Gray. Boston: Ginn & Co. 16mo. Cloth. 8&2 
pp. List price, 50 cents. 

Here is a capital little book for beginners in Spanish. 
Escrich was one of the most popular Spanish novelists of 
a generation ago. His style is direct and simple, and. 
his stories full of interest. The editor has selected sev- 
eral of the author’s short pieces, informs us in his in- 
troduction of their genesis and merits, gives copious 
notes and a vocabulary, und frames a series of exercises 
based upon the text for oral translation. 

EASE IN CONVERSATION. By Emma _ Churchman 
Hewitt. Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs & Oo. 
Cloth. 163 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

The author of this brief but valuable treatise aims to 
help us to be grammatical in our conversations. That 
many persons are somewhat slovenly in their manner of 
speech requires no argument. That we need some such 
reminder of our misuse of language so that we may be 
correct, if not elegant, in the construction of our spoken 
or written sentences, is certainly true. And the author 
by — examples seeks to be our helper in this _re- 
spect. 


THEORIES OF STYLE IN PROSE COMPOSITION. 
By Assistant-Professor I.ane Cooper, Ph. D., of Cor- 
nell University. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
Cloth. 460 pp. Price, $1.10 net. 

The author of this interesting compilation evidently 
believes that a theory of composition may best be con- 
ceived from examples. So he gives copious excerpts 
from some of the greatest writers of the ages,—Plato, 

onvinus, Swift, Voltaire, Goethe, Thoreau, Le 

Frederic Harrison, and many others. The selections 

are quite happily made, exhibiting as they do the great 

varieties in style of different authors, and disclosing in 
judicious ways the secret of using language effectively 
and impressively. 


SCOTT'S QUENTIN DURWARD. Edited by W. Mu- 
rison, M. A., of Aberdeen (Scot.) grammar school. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. London: Cambridge 
University Press. Cloth. 573 pp. Price, 69 cents. 
This story by Sir Walter Scott is one of his best, por- 

traying as it does the days of knighthood in Franc 2», and 
vividly picturing the events of the age which is now hap- 
pily past. It is excellent reading for one who wishes to 
perfect himself in English. The editor annotates' the 
text only when some historical event or some obsolete 
custom or phrase requires it, and his comments are ex- 
cellent. Here one is not only acquainting himself with 
history, but is also accompanying one who was and is 
confessedly an expert in the use of language, 


COMPUTATION AND MENSURATION. By Trofes- 
sor P. A. Lambert, A. M., of Lehigh University. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 92 pp. 
Price, SO cents net. 

This valuable little volume is built up on this thought, 
that “the transition from secondary school to college is 
disastrous to many students.” This, the author he- 
lieves, is specially found true in the domain of advanced 
mathematics. ‘To meet this, he gives us this volume 
which is to aid the student to test as well as amplify 
what he has already traversed in algebra, veometry, and 
trigonometry. It is a capital idea, and cannot fail to be 
of specific value to the student into whose hands the 
book may fall. In it he will find the way to compute 
areas and volumes, angles, logarithms, ete. ‘The prob- 
lems strike us as happily framed, especially as being no 
more technical than these intricate subjects usually are, 


ELEMENTS OF PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIG- 
ONOMETRY. By James Howard Gore, Ph. D., pro- 
fessor of mathematics in George Washington Univer- 
sity. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. 201 
pp. Price, $1.00. 

A meritorious if not absolutely novel treatise in trig- 
onometry by one who has had large experience in teach- 
ing it and kindred subjects. The first 122 pages are de- 
voted to examples in both plane and spherical trigonom- 
etry. followed by six-place logarithmic tables, and the 
last sixty-two pages containing the logarithms of num- 
bers from 1 to 10,000. It is a carefully constructed vol- 
ume, involving great care in computation so as to secure 
accuracy. To get at and to define the essential princi- 
ples of this branch of mathematics. and to suggest the 
best methods of mastering them, is the author’s aim, ané 
one in which he admirably succeeds. 
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December 12, 1907 
EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
December 20-21: Southern Califor- 
nia Teachers’ Association, Los 
Angeles; H. A. Adrian, Santa 
Barbara, president. 


December 26, 27, 28: Montana State 
Teachers’ Association, Missoula. 
@ecember 26, 27, 28: New Jersey 
State Teachers’ Association, At- 

lantic City. 

December 26, 27. 28: High School 
Department, Pennsylvania Edu- 
cational Association, Harrisburg. 

December 26, 27, 28: Southern Edu- 
eational Association, Lexington, 
Ky.; president, R. J. Tighe, Ashe- 
ville, N. C.; secretary, J. B. Cun- 
ningham, Birmingham, Ala. 

December 30, 31-January 1: Asso- 
ciated School Boards of South Da- 
kota, Watertown. 

December 31-January 1, 2, 3, 1908: 
Iowa State Teachers’ Association, 
Des Moines, F. E. Lark, president, 
Onawa; Frederick E. Bolton, chair- 
man of executive committee, lowa 
City. 

December 31-January 1, 2, 3, 1908: 
Colorado State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. 

December: California Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Santa Cruz: Morris E. 
Dailey, San Jose, president. 


December 51-January 1-2: Washington 
State Teachers’ Association, Seattle. 

January 1, 2, 3: Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association, St. Paul. 

February, 1908: Department of Su- 
perintendence; president, Frank B. 
Cooper, Seattle, Wash.; secretary, 
George B. Cook, Hot Springs, Ark.; 
at Washington, D. C. 

February 25-26-27: Department of 
Superintendence, N. E. A., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

June 30-July 1-2: Kentucky Educa- 
tional Association, Frankfort; C. 
C. Adams, Williamstown, president. 

June 29-July 3: National Educational 
Association of the United States; 
president, Superintendent E. G. 
Cooley, Chicago, Ill.; secretary, Ir- 


win Shepard, Winona, Minn.; at 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


OF NEW YORK. 


December 26-28: Associated Aca- 
demic Principals; president, Super- 


intendent Avery W. Skinner, 
Oneida: secretary, Superintendent 
W. J. Deans, Elmira; at Syra- 
cuse. 

December 27: Classical Teachers’ 
Association; president, Professor 


Frank Smalley, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Syracuse; secretary, F. R. 
Parker, Elmira; at Syracuse. 
December 26-28: Council of Gram- 
mar School Principals; president, 
R. H. Savage, Rochester; recording 
secretary, John E. Healy, Troy: 
corresponding secretary, Miss C. 
A. Farber, Rochester; at Syracuse. 


December 27: Arts Teachers’ Club; 
president. Miss Stella Skinner, 
New Paltz; secretary, Miss Katha- 
rine Saunders, Auburn; at Syra- 
cuse. 
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December 26-28: Teachers’ Associa- 
tion; president, Professor George 
P. Bristol, Ithaca; secretary, Ly- 
man A. Best, 748 Carroll street, 
Brooklyn; at Syracuse. 

December 26-28: Science Teachers’ 
Association; president, J. S&S. 
Shearer, Cornell University, Ithaca; 
secretary, J. E. Stannard, Green- 
wich, Conn.; at Ithaca. 

December 27, 28: Training Teachers’ 
Conference; president, Superin- 
tendent S. J. Slawson, Olean; sec- 
retary, Principal J. D. Bigelow, 
Moravia; at Syracuse. 

Spring of 1908: Association of Col- 
leges in the state of New York; 
chairman, President Rush Rhees, 
Rochester University; secretary, 
Howard J. Rogers, Albany; at 
Rochester University. 


ENGLAND STATES. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
MALDEN. Claiming that they 
need an increase in salary on account 
of the high cost of living, the Malden 
Grade Teachers’ Association has 
petitioned the school committee for a 
raise of $100 a year. The teachers 
state that fifty per cent. of the mem- 
bers huve one or more persons ce- 
pending upon them for support; that 
the average pay of the teachers 
throughout the city amounts to $12.50 
a week, and $7.25 must be deducted 
for board, room, and laundry. 
BROCKTON. The ‘Teachers’ As- 
sociation of Public Schools, on De- 
cember 5, tendered a complimentary 
reception and banquet to the superin- 
tendent of schools, Don C. Bliss. 
Practically every teacher in the city 
attended, together with the mayor 
and members of the school board. It 
was the most successful fair ever 


NEW 


held in Brockton, on the lines of the 
Teachers’ Association. Addresses 
were made by Mayor Kent, Dr. 


Keith, Principal J. I. Reckliffe, Hunt- 
ingdon school; Assistant Superiutend- 
ent Harriet S. Haywood, Miss Carrie 
C. Ballou, principal of the Sylvester 
school, and Principal A. N. Whitney, 
Sprague school. Principal C. T. C, 
Whitcomb of the high school, presi- 
dent of the association, acted as 
toastmaster and spoke in a very 
happy manner of the work Superin- 
tendent Bliss was doing, and the es- 
teem with which the teachers held 
him. Superintendent Bliss responded 
at some length, outlining his policy 
for his administration. 
FITCHBURG. Superintendent J. 
G. Edgerly of the public schools on 
November 30 quietly celebrated his 
fiftieth anniversary as a school ofli- 
cial. It was fifty years ago that he 
began to teach school at New Boston, 


N. H. Superintendent Edgerly has 
been superintendent in this city for 


the past thirty-four years. His many 
friends extend him their most hearty 
congratulations. 

CAMBRIDGE. The fifty-first an- 
nual meeting of the Asscciation cf 
Colleges in New England was held 
December 4 at Harvard College. The 
meetings were private. President 
Eliot presided, following a long 
standing custom by which the presi- 
dent of the university which enter- 
tains the association acts as presiding 
officer at the session. President Eliot 
and the fellows of Harvard Col'ege 
entertained the delegates at luncheon 
at the Harvard Union at noon. The 
colleges represented at the meeting 
were as follows: Harvard, President 
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Eliot and Dean W. C. Sabine, 'S8; 
Yale, Professor Tracy Peck and the 
Rev. Anson Phelps Stokes, Jr., secre- 
tary; Krown University, Dean Alex- 
ander Meiklejohn and Professor W. 
Cc. Bronson; Dartmouth Colleze, Pro- 
fessor Louis H. Dow, °90, and Profes- 
sor John K. Lord; University of Ver- 
mont, President Matthew H. Buck- 
man and Professor Frederic Tupper, 
Jr.; Williams College, President 
Henry Hopkins and Dean F. OG 
Ferry, 95; Bowdoin College, Profes- 
sor Charles T. Burnett and Professor 
Henry Johnson; Middlebury College, 
President Ezra Brainerd and Profes- 
sor Charles B. Wright; Amherst Col- 
lege, Professor John M. Tyler; Trin- 
ity College, President Flavel S. Lu- 
ther and Professor F. C. Babbitt, ‘90; 
Wesleyan University, Professor Wil- 
liam N. Rice and Professor A. C. 
Armstrong; Tufts College, Pres dent 
Frederick W. Hamilton and Dean 
Frank G. Wren; Boston University, 
President W. E. Huntington and Pro- 
fessor E. C. Black; Clark University, 
President G. Stanley Hall and Pro- 
fessor Carroll D. Wright. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE. Charles s. 
Chapin, principal of the Rhode 
Island State Normal school, has been 
elected by the New Jersey state 
board of education to the prine'pal- 
ship of a new normal school near 
Montclair, N. J. The school at Mont- 
clair is to be opened in September. 
Mr. Chepin came to Rhode Island 
from the normal schoo! at Westfield. 
Mass., in 1901. He is a graduate of 
Wesleyan University in the class of 
1880. He has had uniform and dis- 
tinguished success wherever he has 
been. His selection is a distinet 
honor, as many men were canvassed 


as to their adaptability < avail- 
ptability and avail 
PROVIDENCE. Whitman Bailey, 


son of Dr. W. W. Bailev, a writer for 
this paper, has illustrated “Hawthorne 
and the Scarlet Letter,” in collabora- 
tion with Miss Lucy Cable, in the 
Christmas Bookman. It may be re- 
called that he made sketches last year 
in_ the New England Magazine of 
“The Trail of Roger Williams.” 


CONNECTICUT. 

BRISTOL. The Bristol Teachers’ 
Association includes the teachers of 
the high school and district schools, 
and numbers about fifty-four mem- 
bers. The annual business meeting 
was held recently, and officers for the 
coming year were elected as follows: 
President, Henry E. Cottle;  vice- 
president, C. A. Bingham; secretary 
and treasurer, Miss Florence Good- 
enough; executive committee, Miss 
Johnson, Miss Hutchinson, Miss 
Lines. 

NORWICH. The third meeting of 
the Connecticut section of the Classi- 
cal Association of New England was 
held recently in Slater Memorial of 
the Norwich Free Academy. At the 
opening session in the Peck library, 
F. P. Moulton of the siartford public 
high school was chosen chairman, and 
Miss Tucker of Williams Institute, 
New London, secretary, after which 
Principal Henry A. Tirrell extended 
the academy’s greeting and welcome 
to those in attendance. The program 
follows: “Ideals and Practice in Col- 
:ege Preparatory Work in the Clas- 
sics,’ Harley F. Roberts, Taft school; 
discussion led by Dr. F. S. Bunnell, 
Norwich Free Academy; “A Vacatiou 
in Italy,” Professor Tracy Peck, Yale 
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New Books for Young People 


STORIES FROM CHAUCER 


(Illustrated. 60 cents) 
By J. WALKER McSPADDEN 


A new telling of some of these fine old tales, in clear-cut prose such as every boy 
and girl will enjoy. A good introduction to later study in Chaucer. 


STORIES FROM MORRIS 
(Illustrated. 
By MADALEN G. EDGAR 


The * Earthly Paradise ’’ contains a wide range of fairy lore and adventure. The 
best of these attractive stories are here retold in direct, easy prose. 


60 cents) 


form. 


By E. M. WILMOT-BUXTON 


Attractive tales from the early Anglo-Saxon 
and Celtic, now first collected in simple, modern 
A pleasing and valuable book. 


By FRANCES C. SPARHAWK 


Out of a mass of recently discovered material 
this well-known writer has woven a story replete 
with life and interest. It has all the charm of the 
make-believe, with the added merit of being true. 


STORIES OF 
EARLY ENGLAND 


(Illustrated. 60 cents) 


LIFE OF LINCOLN 
FOR BOYS 


(Illustrated. 75 cents) 


ere of the first c 
aily employments. 


NORTH OVERLAND WITH FRANKLIN 


(Illustrated. 
By J. MacDONALD OXLEY 


Combines a rattling good story of adventure with a fine picture of one of the 
most heroic figures connected with the opening up of this continent. 


Boys’ Life of CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH 
(Illustrated. 
By ELEANOR H. JOHNSON 
A fine picture of this stirring old soldier, one of the founders of our country: 
whom every boy and girl should know all about. The book is especially timely. 


WHEN AMERICA WAS NEW 


(Illustrated. 1.25) 

By TUDOR JENKS 
This useful book goes outside the beaten path of the history, and presents a new 
olonists of our country at home and amid the round of their 


75 cents) 


75 cents) 


SEND FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York 


University; “A Peripatetic ‘alk on 
Casts in Slater Museum,” Dr. P. v. C. 
Baur, Yale University; “The Roman’s 
Playground,” illustrated, Professor 
Karl P. Harrington, Wesleyan Uni- 
versity; “With Roman and Moor in 
Andalusia,” illustrated, Professor C. 
N. Clark, Yale University. Those at- 
tending the meeting came from vari- 
ous sections of Connecticut and Mas- 
sachusetts, twelve colleges and 
schools being represented. 


HAMDEN. The following teach- 
ers have been appointed in the Ham- 
den schools by Superintendent Old- 
ham: Highwood school—Richard T. 
Tobin of Warren, R. I., principal 
(Holy Cross, 07); Loretta G. Rourke 
of New Haven, Room 1 (New Haven 
Normal, ’07). State-street school— 
Rachel A. Fuller of Westville, gram- 
mar grades. Whitneyville school— 
Irvin C. Elmer of Providence, R. I., 
principal. Mt. Carmel school—Mrs. 
Lucy M. Bradley of New Haven, prin- 
cipal. School No. 6—Cecelia A. 
O’Connor of New Haven (New 


Haven Normal, ’07). The following 
transfers of teachers have 1 cen made: 
Josephine G. Doolittle to Highwood, 
room 6; Mildred R. Loveland to 
Highwood, room 5; Eldred J. John- 


stone to Hamden Plains, grammar 
grades; Lena Alpert to Hamden 
Plains, primary; Ethel M. Fish to 


school No. 10; Elizabeth H. Carroll 
to State-street, primary; Susan A. 
Dickerman to school No. 1. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES 


CALIFORNIA. 
SAN FRANCISCO. Fred B. Ginn, 
founder, with his brother, Edwin 


Ginn, of the publishing house of Ginn 
& Co., who has had charge of the 
business interests of the house in San 
Francisco for many years, until 1907, 
died suddenly at Nordhoff on Decem- 
ber 5. Mr. Ginn was seventy-seven 
years of age. Since his retirement 
from business he has spent his time 
in travel. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 632 } 


soon as the French have completed 
the ships which they are already con- 
structing. The fact is that a continu- 
Ous program of construction on a 
generous scale is the only way to 
keep our navy in a state of efficiency, 
for not a few of the ships which now 
swell the total tonnage are obsolete 
and ought to be retired. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE POS- 
TAL SERVICE. 


As was expected, the 
Postmaster-General Meyer  teems 
with suggestions of improvements 
and expansions of the service,—postal 
Savings banks, an extended parcels 
post, a low-priced parcel delivery for 
rural routes, better pay for mail 
steamships, the nickel-in-the-slot plan 
of selling postage stamps, and, most 
revolutionary of all,a permanent direc- 
tor of posts, to superintend the postal 
business as a business, to be chosen 
for his business experience and ca- 
pacity, and to hold his post at a high 
salary, regardless of the mutations of 
politics. The recommendation as to 
postal savings banks comes at a good 
time, for, as Mr. Meyer suggests, 
there is no doubt that such banks, al- 
though paying only two per cent. in- 
terest, would draw vast sums of 
money in the aggregate, which might 
otherwise be hoarded and kept out of 
ion circulation. 


report of 


FORAKER IN THE ARENA. 

Senator Foraker has leaped into the 
presidential arena with something 
| very like a war-whoop, and, in a letter 
|.0 the Ohio Republican leaders, tells 
them that he is a candidate for the 
| presidential nomination next year, 
|}and that, as he is not willing to seek 
| two offices at the same time, he is not 
a candidate for the Senate. But per- 
haps he does not intend to be taken 
too seriouslv as to this self-abnega- 
tion. His term in the Senate does not 
expire until 1909, and the contest over 
the presidential nomination will have 
ended before it is necessary to take 
up the question of the senatorial suc- 
cession. Mr. Foraker’s announce- 
ment is made particularly with a view 
to demonstrating that Mr. ‘laft can- 
not count upon Ohio’s support. But 
Mr. Foraker’s pronunciamento is not 
the last word. 


IS THE CZAR AN AUTOCRAT? 


The Duma thinks that he is not, or, 
at least, that he ought not to be, and 
therefore it votes, 246 to 112, to strike 
out “autocrat” from the list of titles 
prefixed to its reply to the speech 
from the throne. This it did, after a 
long constitutional debate. But the 
Czar thinks he is, and through his 
prime minister, M. Stolypin, he reads 
the Duma a lecture on the eternal 
duration of the Russian autocracy, 
and tells it that the government will 
crush the fomenters of disorder with 
a stern hand. Then follows an excit- 
ing scene, in which an impassioned 
member virtually calls the premier a 
hangman, is mobbed by the 1eaction- 
aries and suspended for fifteen sittings 
for his temerity. It looks as if the 
third Duma might not prove the 
wholly tame affair it was expected to 


be. 
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A Sweeping Victory for 


ISAAC PITMAN 
SHORTHAND 


Speed with Accuracy again Triumphant 


At the great International Contest for 
SPEED and ACCURACY in shorthand writ- 
ing, held at Boston, March 30, 1907, under the 
auspices of the Eastern Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association, Miss Nellie M. Wood (Isaac 
Pitman writer) carried off the Eagan Inter- 
national Cup, and Sidney H. Godfrey (Isaac 
Pitman writer) again won the Miner Gold 
Medal. 

Send for copy of “‘Pitman’s Journal” con- 
taining a full report of above contest. 


To choose an appropriate gift,—one 
to be received with genuine pleas- 
ure,—is_ truly an accomplishment. 
Perhaps a suggestion will be of assist- 
ance to you before making your pur- 
chases for the holiday season. Have 
you ever considered that an up-to- 
date unabridged dictionary is a gift to 
be longer enjoyed, longer treasured, 
and of more constant service to the 
recipient than any other selection you 
may make? The one great standard 
authority is Webster’s International 
Dictionary, published by G. & C. Mer- 
riam Company, Springfield, Mass. It 
is recognized by the courts, the 
schools, and the press, not only in this 
country, but throughout the English- 
speaking world, as the highest tri- 
umph in dictionary making. It is the 
most choice gift. 


College Notes. 


For administering the trust created 
bv Anna T. Jeanes to Booker T. 
Washington and Hollis Burke Fris- 
sell of the $1,000,000 endowment fund. 
xnown as “the fund for rudimentarv 
schools for Southern negroes,” arti- 
cles of association were filed last week 
with the secretary of state at Albany, 
N. Y., of the “negro rural school 
fund.” The princinal office is to be 
in New York city. The directors are: 
Hollis Burke Frissell and Robert R. 
Moton of Hamnton, Va.; Booker T. 
Washington of Tuskegee, Ala.: Wil- 
liam H. Taft of Washington; George 
Foster Peabody, Andrew Carnegie, 
Robert C. Ogden, Walter H. Page, 
and George McAneny of New York; 
James C. Napier of Nashville, Tenn.; 
Abraham Grant of Kansas City; 
Tames H. Dillard of New Orleans: 
Talcott Williams of Philadelphia; 
Robert L. Smith of Pacis, Tex.; 
David C. Barrow of Athens, Ga.: 
Belton Gilreath of Birmingham, Ala.; 
and Samuel C. Mitchell of Richmond, 


Va. 


The Schenectady (N. Y.) Union an- 
nounces that Rev. Dr. George Alex- 
ander, Union, ’66, pastor of the Uni- 
versity-place Presbyterian church of 
New York city, will be the next presi- 
dent of Union College, succeeding 
Rev. Dr. Andrew V. Raymond, who 
resigned last June to accept a Buf- 
falo pastorate. Dr. Alexander was 
offered the presidency of the college 
at that time, but consented only to 
become acting president until some 
suitable educator could be selected for 
the place. It is understood that the 
ruarantee of an endowment for his 
Alma Mater ensures Dr. Alexander's 
acceptance of the presidency. 


The faculty lecture course of the 
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University of Vermont, as far as an- 
nounced, is as follows: December 11, 
Professor L. H. Bailey, director of 
the Cornell University College of 
Agriculture; January 17, Edmund 
Otis Hovey, assistant curator of the 
American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, New York; January 31, Presi- 
dent Robert S. Woodward of the Car- 
negie Institution, Washington, D. C.; 
February 14, Professor William H. 
Freedman, head of the department of 
electrical engineering; March 13, 
Professor Charles Upson Clark of 
Yale University. Other dates will be 
announced later. Dr. Harry Howard 
Cloudman, 1905, has been elected as- 
sistant professor of pathology. 

At the last meeting of the Oberlin 
faculty a system of division commit- 
tees was approved, providing for the 
grouping of the work of the college 
into seven main divisions. The work 
of each committee will include the 
proposal of new courses of instruc- 
tion; the co-ordination of courses al- 
ready offered: arrangement and 
regulation of seminars, conferences, 
clubs, and lectures, where combined 
action may seem desirable. 

The Harvard Union has received 
from the associated Harvard clubs 
the original engraving from which the 
memorial medals of President Eliot 
were recently made. This carving, 
which is the original one made by the 
French artist, Leon Deschamns, is 
about eighteen inches in diameter, 
and the 500 medals which were struck 
from this original have been reduced 
to three inches in diameter. The en- 
graving, which is of bronze, has beea 
mounted on a satin-wood base and 
hung over the mantel in the writing- 
room of the union. It bears on its 
rim the words, “Charles William 
Eliot, President of Harvard Univer- 
sity.” 

The annual meeting for the award 
of academic distinctions will be held 
in Sanders Theatre on the evening of 
December 18. Dean Hurlbut of the 
college will preside, and the princinal 
speaker will be Owen Wister, ‘*2. 
The doctors’ chorus of Boston, led by 
Dr. Richard C. Cabot, ’89, will sing 
the Harvard hymn and will lead in the 
singing of “Fair Harvard.” The 
prizes which have been awarded dur- 
ing the past year will be announced, 
as well as names of the men who have 
won scholarships, distinguished men- 
tion, deturs, and other forms of aca- 
demic distinction. 

In order to encourage men to com- 
pete for scholarships by insuring them 
some return for work which is mefi- 
torious, but which may not be good 
enough to attain a scholarship or 
prize, the Harvard faculty retently 
passed this resolution: “That all com- 
mittees on prizes shall report not only 
the essavs for which prizes are 
awarded, but also those essays which 
seem to be worthy of distinction.” 

The faculty has decided to make 
certain changes in the regulations re- 
lating to admission examinations, es- 
pecially as they affect the require 
ments in elementary and advanced 
Latin. Two years’ notice will be 
given of any change in the regulations 
as they now stand. The faculty also 
voted to withdraw final honors in fine 
arts after 1909. 

A memorial to John Harvard will 
be raised bv the senior class. A com 
mittee is emnowered to take the ini 
tiative in raising subscriptions from 
the university at large. The memo- 


WHAT GIFT 


WILL BE LONGER TREASURED THAN 
WEBSTER’S 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY ? 


USEFUL. The International is a con- 
stant source of knowledge. It not 
only answers your questions con- 
cerning new words, spelling, pro- 
nunciation, etc., but also questions 
about places, noted people, foreign 
words, and many other subjects. 

RELIABLE. Editor-in-Chief, W. T. 
Harris, Ph. D., LL.D., for over 17 
years U.S.Comr. of Education. The 
recently enlarged edition contains 
25,000 New Words. The Gazetteer, 
and Biographical Dictionary have 
been carefully revised. Constant 
emendations keep the volume 
abreast of the times. 2380 Pages. 
5000 Illustrations. 


:§ AUTHORITATIVE. It is the stand- 
ard of the Federal and State Courts 
and the Government Printing Office. 
The basis of nearly all the School- 
books. Indorsed by all State School 
Superintendents and universally 
recommended by College Presidents 
and Educators. Standard for over 

% of the Newspapers. THIS CAN- 
NOT BE TRULY SAID OF ANY OTHER 
DICTIONARY. 

ATTRACTIVE and LASTING. The 
various bindings are rich and dur- 
able and the paper and printing 
are superior. 


WrBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY, 

Ths largest of our abridgments. Regu- 
I-r E ition, tizé 7x10x25-8in. Thin 
\‘aper Edition, size 53-4 x 85-8 x 11-2in., 
printed from same plates, on bible puper. 
A gem of book-making, unsurpassed 
for elecance and convenience. 1116 Pages. 
and 1400 1 lust@ations. Scottish Glossary. 


It is the Best ( hristmas Gift 
Write for “Dictionary Wrinkles’’ and 
Sample Pages, Free. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


GET THE BEST. 


rial will probably take the form of a 
John Harvard clock, to be placed in 
the college yard. 

The extension courses for teachers 
offered by Brown University are in a 
very satisfactory condition. The 
extraordinary number enrolled last 
year could not be expected to be per 
manent. ‘those enrolled this year 
evidently have a serious purpose to 
persevere until something definite is 
achieved. The distribution of the 


A SELECT TWO MONTHS’ $ 
summer Tour — onty 
Best tours, extending to 
British Isles, Holland, Belgium, Germany, 
Austria, Italy, Switzerland, France and 
Greece, at lowest rates. Apply at once, 8. H 
LONGLEY, 314 Main Street, Worcester, Mase, 
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Chicago, 20 Michigan Avenue. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies ®0ST°* 


New York, N' Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 1200 Williams Ave. 


Washingt 9 1505 Penn. Ave. 


Denver, Col., 405 Cooper Bldg. 
Spokane. Wash., 313 R 


Berkeley, Cal., 415 Studio Bidg. 
ookery Bk. Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Douglas Bldg 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 


Send for Agency Manurl, mentioning this publication. 


CHICAGO, 17 E. 


VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH AVE. 


BOISE, IDAHO 


SCIENCE 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educator 


Some New Books. 


‘ Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
J 

ohn Greenleaf Whittier. ............ Houghton, Miffli in & Co., Boston $.75 
Life of William Pitt Fessenden............... Fessenden 5.00 
An Artist’s Reminiscences .................... Crane 5.00 
New Creations in Plant Life........... Harwood 1.75 
What Rome Was Built Porter Henry Frowde — 
Days Off ..... « Van Dyke Chas. Scribners’ Sons,N. Y. 1.50 
An Inquiry into Socialism ..... ..... ...--..- Kirkup Longmans, Gree Co., 1.40 
The Diary of Master William Silence.. -- Madden “ — 
Hure G. P. Putnam’s Sons, ‘ 
The Aldine Readers .................. Spalding & Bryce Newson & Co., “ saetiign 
Venice (2 vols.)............ Molmenti A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 
-. Inchbold. J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila., 6.00 
Words to the Wise and Others................. Sherman Henry Holt & Co., N.Y. 1.50 
Sampson [Ed.] American Book’ 45 
A Text-Book—Physics............. ... Mumper “ 1.20 
Electricity for Young People..... ............ Jenks = 1.50 


Educational Institutions 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


88. For both sexes. For catalogue, 
the Principal, A.G Boyvpex, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircueuRS, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Jounx G. THompson, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass, 
For women only. Especial attention is 
called to the new course of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENKY WHITTEMORE, 
Prmetpal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SAL EM, MASS. 
For both sexes. For catalogues addre 
Printios J. AS*URY PITMAN 


students in the different departments 
is much better than last year. The 
enrollment is as follows:— 
Regis- 
Regis- tered for 
tered. Credit. 


Greek literature......... 30 5 
Prench drama..........: 23 4 
English composition.... 71 45 
18 
Physical training Westen 3i 

564 109 


Professor W. B. Jacobs, head of the 
department of education at Brown, 
who has charge of these courses, has 
been re-elected president of the New 
England Association of College 
Teachers of Education. 


There seems little doubt that 
Swarthmore College will not accept 
the Anna T. Jeanes bequest, whieh 
demands that the institution cense 
participating in intercollegiate sports, 
The sentiment of the board of mina- 


gers that the gift seemed like a bribe 
was reflected at the annual meeting 
of the stockholders of the colleg>., 
who were almost unanimous against 
neceptance of the bequest. It was 
argued that it would be better to 
drop athletics for other reasons, if 
they should be dropped at all, than to 
discontinue them under such e'r- 
cumstances, 


The United States civil service 
commission announces an examina- 
tion on December 27-28, 1907, to se- 
cure eligibles from which to make 
certification to fill 300 vacancies in 
the position of teacher in the Philip 
pine service. The entrance salary of 
the majority of male appointees will 
be $1.200 per annum. althouch some 
appointinents may be made at sala 
ries of $1,000 or $1,100, based upon 
the experience and the relative stand- 
ing in the examination. 

Those appointed will be eligible for 
promotion to the higher grades in the 
service, ranging from $1,000 to $2,000 
for teachers. 

The work of the American men 
teachers is largely of a supervisory 
character. and the hivher posit'ons 
are filled as vacancies oceur by the 
promotion of those who have demon- 
strated their efficiency and ability in 
the service, 

Women will not be admitted to this 
examination, except that the wives, 
immediate relatives, or fiancees of 
men examined at the same time for. 
appointed to, or already employed in 
the Vhilippine service mav he ex- 
amined: and, if they pass, they will 
be preferred appointments,  pro- 
vided the men through whom exom 
ination is allowed have been select>d, 
Each of such applicants should state 
definitely in her application the name, 


address, and relationship of the per- 
son through whom examination is 
claimed, in order that there may be 
no delay in certification when the rat- 
ing of the papers is considered. It is 
possibie that a few women will be 
appointed at $900. There is a special 
need for women to teach the domestic 
science subject of instruction which 
continues for three years throughoui 
the intermediate course, especially 
for those who have had — special 
preparation in domestic science train- 
ing schools. 

It is desired to secure as a result 
of this examination as many eligibles 
as possible who are college graduites, 
especially graduates of polytechnic 
schools and of agricultural schools. 
It is also desired to secure eligibles 
who are graduates of normal schools. 

It is probable that appo'ntments 
will be made as a result of this ex- 
amination during the months of 
March and April, 1908, with a view 
to the arrival of the appointees in 
Manila about June 1, 1908, the bezgin- 
ning of the schoo! year. 

The examination will consist of the 
subjects mentioned below, weighted 
as indicated :— 

Subjects. Weizhts. 
1. Thesis (of not less than 300 

words on either of two sulb- 

jects given, to test knowl- 

edge of syntax, spelliny, 

punctuation, and capitali- 

2. Penmanship (rated on thesis) 5 
8. Arithmetic (as comprised in 

the ordinary grammar sch>ol 


12.5 
4. Geography (mathematical, 
physical, and political) 


5. Physiology and hygiene (as 
found in the grammar school 


7.5 
6. English (as treated in the or- 
dinary grammar school 
text-books, including analy- 
12.5 


7. Uistory and civil government 
of the United States (as cov- 
ered in the grammar school 
text-books and the constitu- 
tion of the United States)... 12.5 
8. Nature study and drawing 
(involving a knowledge of 
the development, growth, 
habits, and peculiarities of 
the more common animals 
and plants, methods of in- 
teresting pupils in the study 
of the same, and skill in the 
execution of illustrative 
9. Science of teaching (compris- 
ing school government, 
methods of teaching, duties 
of the teacher, etc.) ........ 10 
10. Ixxperience, training, and 
fitness (rated on application 


~ 


Age limit, twenty to forty vears on 
the date of the examination. 

This examination is open to all citi- 
zens of the United States who comply 
with the requirements. 

Applicants should at onee apply 
either to the United States Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, Washington, D. C., 
for application forms 2 and 375. No 
application will be aecepted unless 
properly executed and filed with the 
commission at Washington. In ap- 
plying for this examination the exact 
title as given at the head of this an 
nouncement should be used in the ap 
plication, 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH’S. 


While most theatres find the week 
before Christmas one of the very dull 
weeks of the season, Keith’s has al- 
ways been an exception to the rule. 
There are important reasons for this 
—the first, many members of the great 
army of shoppers find Keith’s a capi- 
tal place to get a couple ef hours of 
recreation; the second, there is no at- 
tempt made to curtail expense by put- 
ting on an inferior show. Proof of 
this last statement will be found in 
the program announced for next 
week, which will include Valerie Ber- 
gere and company, Clarice Vance, 
Lew Sully, Urbani and Son, Migno- 
nette Kokin; Klein, Ott Brothers, 
and Nicholson; Wilton Brothers, 
Italian trio; the Kitamura troupe of 
Japs; Galletti’s monkeys; and Ryan 
and White. Miss Bergere, who is 
one of the most popular actresses in 
vaudeville, is to present for the first 
times in Boston her latest success, 
“A Bowery Camille,” one of the best 
sketches she ever produced. 
“The Southern Singer,’’,as Clarice 
Vance is popularly known, will sing 
a number of new songs that she has 
had written for her own use. Lew 
Sully, than whom there is no more en- 
tertaining monologist, will be found 
with an unusually bright collection of 
stories and parodies. The act of Ur- 
bani and Son has gained the distine- 
tion of being the greatest acrobatic 
feature imported from Europe this 
season. The work they accomplish is 
simply marvelous. Mignonette 
Kokin, one of the daintiest of come- 
diennes, Klein, Ott Brothers, and 
Nicholson, a great quartette of instru- 
mentalists, the Wilton Brothers, ex- 
perts on the horizontal bar, the Ital- 
ian trio, in selections from the operas, 
the Kitamura Japs, in characteristic 
acrobatic feats, Galletti’s troupe of 
trained monkeys, and Ryan and 
White, the nimblest dancers of the 
day, will all show cause for holding 
high rank among the stars of vaude- 
ville. Walter Daniels, impersonator 
of popular actors, Goetz and Nelson, 
with novel stunts on the revolving 
globe, Tanner and Gilbert, in a laugh- 
able comedy skit, and new pictures by 
the ever-popular kinetograph will 


complete the entertainment. 
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The French Academy of Sciences 
recently received the report of a com- 
mission appointed to study the «,u°s- 
tion of the value of finger prints as a 
means of personal identification, The 
report is highly favorable, declaring 
that the value of the finger print as 
evidence of identity at least equals 
that of all other physical characteris- 
ties put together. It possesses the 
great advantage of being applicable 
at all ages, in infaney, in middle life, 
and during old age. Every day, the 
report says, this system is tending 
more «nd more to replace the method 
of anthropometrical measurements.— 
Youth's Companion. 
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FOR SIXTY YEARS 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup has 
been used by mothers for children 
while teething with perfect success. 
It softens the gums, allays the pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best rem- 
edy for diarrhoea. Sold by drug- 
gists everywhere. Guaranteed un- 
der the Food and Drugs Act June 30, 
1906. Serial number 1098. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS ALL OVER THE COUNTRY 


Conn. to Ky. Sheldon E. Ford, Norwalk to Lyndon; to N, Y. Edith D. Calef, Middletown 
to Keyport; Minnie K. Hastings, Hartford to Lakemont; Mrs. Lois Palmer, Westport to Union 
Springs. 

, Del. to N. J. Winton J. White, Wilmington to Englewood 

Ind, to N. Y. A. E. Roberts, Culver to Y onkers. 

Mass. to Ala. Jessie E. Wells, Stockbridge to Birmingham; to N. ¥, Harlow D. Curtis, 
Harvard to Salamanca; Edith F. Seaver, Mt. Holyoke to Bay Shore; Mabel Mitchel, Wellesley 
J eal Vila L. Breene, Springtield to Hornell; to N. ©, Marjorie Gray, Boston to 

ickory. 

Mich. to N. ¥Y. Sarah V.S. Gould, Kalamazoo to Port Chester. 

Mo. to N. Y. Jesse R. Crandall, Nevada to Montour Falls. 

N. J. to Ala. Rose T. Falconer, Netcong to Birmingham; to Fla. O. P. Fralick, Camden 
to St. Petersburg. 

N, Y. to Conn. Mrs. F. W. Palmer, Syracuse to Westport; to Ill. and Della Jameson, 
Wellsville to Oak Park; to Ky. U. W. Ford, Hamilton, E. J. Beers, Geneva, to Lyndon; 
Margaret T. Lynch, White Plains, and Leora B. Nims, Dobbs Ferry, to Richmond Normal; to 
Me. Carleton Murdock, Hamilton to University of Maine; to Md. Lillian L. Thorpe, Auburn 
to Frostburg Normal; to Mich. Margaret |. Miller, Hornell to Ypsilanti Normal; to N. J. 
Edna A. Hartshorn, Hamilton to Keyport; Alice Cohoon, Franklin, and three others to 
Hasbrouck Heights; May H. Cohoon, Franklin to Weehawken Heights; to Pa. E. L. Taylor, 
Ithaca to Coatesville; Edith D, Chesebrough, Attica to Indiana Normal; Clara E. McFarlane, 
Niagara Falls to Shamokin; to Quebec, Maud M. Kelsey, Auburn, and Edith Moore, Johnson, 
to Grand Mere. 

Ohio to Ala. Leslie H. Prince, Oberlin to Birmingham; to Col. Edith M. Wolfe, Marion 
to Boulder; to N. Y. Edith C Francis, Oberlin to Fairport 

Pa, to Me. Bertha Woods, Erie to Bangor; to N. Y. Earl L. Lavers, Athens to Yonkers; 
Geo. H. Gere, Pittsburg to White Plains; Jeanette A. Morton, Emporium to Lakemont; Mary 
E. Boyd, Chambersburg to Sharon Springs. 

Philippines to N Y. Morton C. Helm, Manila to Garrettsville. 

Vt. to N. Y. Mary E. Durfee, Bennington to Islip. 

W. Va. to N. Y. Julia M. Bligh, Morgantown to Batavia. 

Wis. to N.Y. Mrs. Maud B. Curtis, Racine to Utica. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y¥. 
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ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 1302 AUDITORIUM Bi 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 | ees CHICAGO | 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


and FOREIG N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call om or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


For sudden and unexpected vacancies which occur frequently at this time of year. Many of 
them in the best of schools and colleges, where good salaries are paid. Send for Twenty- 


second Year Book. C. J. ALBERT, manager, the Albert Teachers’ Agency, 378 Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colle 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. Prarrt, M 


es, public 
anager. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month ‘or further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., * arrisburg, Pa., 1543 Glenarm St., Denver, Cole. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


Assists Teachers in Obtaining 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Henry Sabin 1907, 14th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in Iowa, and in Minne. 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 


Address HENRY SABIN, 
Drs Moines, Iowa, 


“TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 seytston Se 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. 


Manhattan Building. 


Correspondence invited. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 3 
every part of the country. 


29-A Beacon St. ... 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency Long distance Telephone ALVIN PEASE. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Come and go, 
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but the machine that always stays, always 
leads, always improves, always outwears. 
and always outsells all others is the 


REMINGTON 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 


Eric Pape School of Art 


TENTH SEASON 


October 1, 1907, to June 1, 1908 


Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE 
Painter and IIlustrator 


Full courses in DRAWING, PAINT- 
ING in OIL and WATER-COLOR, 
COMPOSITION, ILLUSTRA- 
TION and DECORATIVE 
DESIGN 


No Examinations for Admission 


Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes. 
Scholarships and Medals. 
Scholarships and Medals. 

Illustrated catalogue free on application. 
Address the secretary. 


Cor. Mass. Ave. & Boylston St, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


The Bradley Books 


A select list of necessary and attréctive 
volumes for use in Kindergarten and 
Graded Schools. 


NEW TITLES ARE: 


RING SONGS AND GAMES. The 
‘* Wheelock Gicls’ Song Book ”’ $ .75 


MANUAL ART WITH THE SCIS- 
SORS. By Mary L. Moran. A 


new and artistic paper cutting 


FIRELIGHT STORIES. By Carolyn 

S. Bailey. Folk tales from the 

folk lore of many peoples - - 1.00 
ALL ABOUT JOHNNIE JONES. By 

Carolyn Verhoeff. Stories of a 

real little boy - - - - 1.00 
FOR THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. By 


Carolyn S. Bailey and Clara M. 
Lewis - - - - - - 41.50 


Stories on every conceivable subject and for all 
occasions. A remarkable book, 


Write to our nearest office for new illustrated catalogue of 
books. Sent free on request. 


Milton Bradley Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Beston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisce 
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